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James Murdoch & Jay. Sparrow present: NASHVILLE NORTH 


Seven days ih Nashville. Sixteen new songs. One night only. 


The duo debuts their new songs and record a live album on the Arden stage. 
It doesn’t get more original than this. 
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TRICIA O'CALLAGHAN: The Heart of the Song 


Love, mystery, and music are in the air. 


Joined by Miranda Mulholland, John Gzowski, and Joe Phillips, Patricia will 
warm your heart with sultry love songs. 


MARCH 17 
BLUE BIRD NORTH: St. Patrick's Day East Coast Kitchen Pa: , 


A uniquely interactive. style of acoustic performances. 
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MARCH 2G 22 
HADESTOWN:-A Folk Opera 


An epic re-envisioning ofthe classic tale of Orpheus and Eurydice. 


Featuring Anais Mitchell, John Rutherford, Charlotte Cornfield, Andrea House, 
Steven Tchir, Kris Demeanor, Rebecca Anderson, and Kaley Bird. 
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SUNPARLOUR PLAYERS 


“Their use of instruments and vocals is unfettered, original and still musical. 


A refreshing ass-kicking in a country-folk-rock storytelling mix.” —rrwo 


DECEMBER 1—Zappas Lounge / Kingston, on* 
DECEMBER 2—The Red Dog / Peterbough, on* 
DECEMBER 3— Call The Office / London, on* 
DECEMBER 4—Van Gogh’s / Guelph, on* 
DECEMBER 9— The Casbah / Hamilton, on* 
DECEMBER 10— The Great Hall / Toronto, on 
FEBRUARY 11— The Classic Theatre / Cobalt, on 


www.sunparlourplayers.com *As Guests of THE SADIES 


JILL BARBER 


“With echoes of everything from Burt Bacharach 
to Blossom Dearie and Patsy Cline, Canadian 
singer-songuriter Jill Barber has what must be 
the most beautifully orchestrated 
pop record in years.” 
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TORONTO STAR 


NEW ALBUM AVAILABLE NOW 


www.jillbarber.com * 4 


-’ MATTHEW BARBER 


2011 CANADIAN FOLK MUSIC AWARD NOMINEE FOR “CONTEMPORARY SINGER OF THE YEAR” 


“one of the best singer and songwriters working today: north or south of the border” 


No DEPRESSION ——_ ae 
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# © ** *  “MATTHEW BARBER 


) AVAILABLE NOW 
¥ www.matthewbarber.com 


“We Have Made Spark” the stunning new album from Rose Cousins, 
Winner of the 2011 East Coast Music Award for Best Female Artist, Best 
Songwriter and Canadian Folk Music Award for Best Contemporary singer. 


IN STORES AND ONLINE FEBRUARY 28. 


Rose Cousins 


"Her resumé shines, but her songs are the real story, as Cot 
whose voice rings as true as a bell, spins forlorn folk diss 
on fear, desire and love that burn with a quiet, spine-ting 
OTTAWA XPRESS 


CFMA Winners & JUNO Award 
nominees Sultans of String’s new 
CD, MOVE \s a riveting musical 
adventure seamlessly traversing 
diverse themes of heart, place and 
tradition. Throughout, acoustic 
strings meet electronic wizardry to 
create layers and depth of sound. 


“A hard core of five is leading this spectacular 
Canadian band to award after award.” 
- The Scotsman, UK 


1/6/12 The Psalm Salon, Philad. PA 
1/7/12 APAP Showcase, NYC 
1/8/12 The Living Room, NYC 
1/25/12 South Holland , Lincoln., UK 
1/27/12 Celtic Connections, Scotland, UK 
2/3/11 Jazz at Oscars, U of T, ON 
2/4/12 Welland-Port Colborne, ON, 
2/5/12 The Cellar, Vancouver, BC 
2/6/12 Creekside Theatre, Lake Cntry, BC 
2/1/12 Charles Bailey Theatre, Trail, BC 
2/9/12 Ironwood, Calgary, AB 
2/10/12 Festival Place, Sherwood Park, AB 
2/11/12 LethbridgeFolkClub, AB 
2/12/12 Bassment Jazz Society, Sask, SK 
2/15/12 EA Rawlinson, Prince Albert SK, 
2/16/11 McNally Robinson, Winnipeg, MB 
2/17/12 Watson Arts Centre, Dauphin, MB 
2/18/12 William Glesby, Portage, MB 
| 2/25/12 Victoria Jubilee Hall, Walkerton, ON 
| 4/25/12 Brantford Jazz Festival, ON 

5/3/12 Oakville Centre, ON 
5/5-6/12 With Windsor Symphony, ON 
_ 5/12/12 Spirit of Rasputin’s, Ottawa, ON 
~ 5/13/12 Old Town Hall, Almonte, ON 
6/9/12 Harmony House, Rochester, NY 
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Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
Production: Doug Swanson 
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Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features 
and photos, but cannot accept responsibility 
for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any 
articles or artwork. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

All text and photographs are copyrighted 
and may not be reproduced without prior 
permission. Reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take care to ensure that all content is 
truthful, we cannot be held liable if found 
otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair 
and ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, 
it has grown into a source of inspiration for 
many young, gifted performers. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in 
a car crash in 1982 and has never fully 
recovered. He now seldom performs. His 
care and respect shown for the tradition 
and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an 
outrageously fine recording. This magazine 
strives to reiterate that spirit. Nic Jones’s 
Penguin Eggs is available through Topic 
Records. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from the 
Alberta Foundation for the Arts. We also 
acknowledge the financial support of the 
Government of Canada through the Canada 
Periodical Fund (CPF) for our publishing 
activities. 
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editorial 
Laura Marling, our quite fab’ cover fea- 
ture, and her pals — Noah And The Whale 
and the ubiquitous Mumford & Sons — are 
the thin edge of a fresh-faced folk wedge. 


Prior toa long road trip recently, I checked 


on all of their discs in iTunes hoping for 
new, unexplored music to ponder on the 
journey. Odd isn’t it, hundreds of CDs come 
through the door on a monthly basis, and 
yet, there’s always someone else to discover. 
Key in any name or album on iTunes and 
an interesting subsection instantly appears: 
‘Listeners Also Bought’. The idea is to 
highlight similar styles of music that might 
be of personal interest. Not as much fun, or 
as socially fulfilling, as a good rake around 
a well-stocked independent record store 
bantering with a knowledgeable staff. But 


then again, such outlets are becoming as 


rare as a quiet day in Gaza. 

While iTunes suggestions can often miss 
the mark completely, persevere. Traw] 
around a bit and you can uncover all kinds 
of brilliant, bizarre names like Matthew And 
The Atlas, Get Cape. Wear Cape. Fly., Ben- 
jamin Francis Leftwich...Moreover, you can 
sample all of their music for free. It’s like 
an infinite version of cut-price LP samplers 
major labels like Atlantic and Columbia 
used to release in the *60s to promote their 
rosters. 

The sheer number of emerging young acts 
with a rudimentary grasp of the folk world, 
but with little of its inhibitions, is really 
quite staggering. Check out the Incredible 
String Band-inspired Trembling Bells and 
their song J Took To You (Like Christ To 
Wood). Theirs is a fragmented scene, though, 
and one the mainstream media struggles 
to grasp. Fresh buzz phrases like nu folk, 
gothic folk and folk noir pop up more 
frequently than Paul Simon re-releases. As 


conceptions of what constitutes folk grow 


blurrier by the day, Mumford & Sons sell’ 
out Toronto’s 13,000-seat Air Canada Center 
in two hours. Laura Marling earns Female 
Artist of the Year at the BRIT Awards. Noah 
And The Whale score hit singles...Possibly, 
there’s a parallel at play here. How many 
current blues fans actually started with 
the Rolling Stones, Cream or Fleetwood 
Mac and found their inspirational sources? 
Countless numbers. So: Laura Marling, Joni 
Mitchell, the folk tradition...a leap of faith, 
perhaps? Well, why not? Ask not for whom 
the Trembling Bells toll, they toll for thee. 

| — By Roddy Campbell 


38... . Colin Irwin tracks the phenom- 
enal rise of songwriter Laura Marling from 
gifted, toe-curling nervous teenage per- 
former to the U.K.’s Female Artist of the 
Year. Her new album, A Creature | Don’t 
Know, he discovers was partially ge 
by Canadian author Robertson Davie 
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06....Charts 

08....News 
12....Swansongs 

14....The Big Buzz 
17....Win The Once’s new ee 
18... .Oysterband & June Tabo 
19....Bonnie Ste-Croix 
21....Murray McLauchlan 

23 ....Brian Miller 
26....James McMurty 
33....Henry Adam Svec 
35... .Jeff Andrew 

36 ....La Bottine Souriante 
46....Reviews 

69 ....Books 

71....Le Quartier Francais 
74....The Opinion Page 


“‘Word’s been out for a while that folk festivals 
aren’t really cool places for people of younger 


generations and of African or Latin culture, 
who like to dance without restrictions.” 
— Tony Montague, The Opinion Page 


“His opinion of things once I got to know him 
and talk to him, was fantastic, to listen to what 
he would say about something...the prism that 
he looked through, you know what I mean? The 
bluesman’s understanding.” 

— Ry Cooder talks about John Lee Hooker 


“There are a lot of weird things about the his- 
tory of folklore that are worth playing around 
with. The idea of folk that it somehow needs to 
be protected or preserved...the idea that there’s 
some kind of premodern, pure kind of unchang- 
ing ‘folk’...that’s just old-fashioned, and needs 
to be made fun of!” — Henry Adam Svec 

“There’s absolutely no chance I can get away 
with claiming I’ve never heard Joni Mitchell.” 

— Laura Marling 
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murray 
mclauchlan’s top 10 


J. J. Cale 


Troubadour (Shelter Records) 


Bob Dylan 
The Freewheelin’ Bob Dylan (Columbia) 


Ramblin’ Jack Elliott 
Young Brigham (Reprise Records) 


David Francey 
Torn Screen Door (Laker Music) 


Norah Jones 
Come Away With Me (Blue Note Records) 


Albert King 
Born Under a Bad Sign (stax Records) 


Alison Krauss and Robert Plant 
Raising Sand (Rounder Records) 


Sonny Terry and Brownie McGhee 


Folk Songs of Sonny Terry and Brownie McGhee (Roulette Records) 


Tony Joe White 
Black and White (Monument Records) 


Jesse Colin Young 
Soul of a City Boy (Raccoon Records) 


Above are singer songwriter Murray McLauchlian's all-time ten favourite 
albums. His latest record, Human Writes is released by True North 
Records. The Penguin Eggs feature on Murray runs on page 21. 


a The Once 
Row Upon Row Of The People They Know (Borealis) 


1s The Once 
The Once (Borealis) 


oe. Hey Rosetta 
Seeds (Sonic Records) 


2. Andrew James O’Brien 
Songs for Searchers (O*Brien Music 


5. Ryan’s Fancy 
What ATime! (Independent) 


Based on album sales for August, September and October at 
Freds Records, 198 Duckworth Street, St. John’s, NL, A1C 1G5 


The Once 


ik Matt Anderson 
Coal Mining Blues (Busted Flat Records) 
2: Wilco 
The Whole Love (Anti) 
3. Dan Mangan 
Oh Fortune (Easy Star) 
4. Whitehorse 
Whitehorse (independent) 
5. Elliott Brood 
Days Into Years (Paper Bag Records) 
6. Dan Mangan 
Nice, Nice, Very Nice (independent) 
ie Oh My Darling 
Sweet Nostalgia (independent) 
8. Ry Cooder 
Pull Up Some Dust And Sit Down (Nonesuch) 
9. Ray Wylie Hubbard 
A. Enlightenment B. Entertainment C. (Hint there is no C) (Bordello Records) 
10. Gillian Welch 


The Harrow and the Harvest (Outside) 


Based on album sales for August, September and October at the Winnipeg 
Folk Festival Music Store, 203-211 Bannatyne Ave., Winnipeg, MB., R3B 3P2. 


groundfloor 


music top 10 


if Gillian Welch 
The Harrow and the Harvest (Outside) 


2: The Deep Dark Woods 
The Place | Left Behind (six Shooter) 


3. Various Artists 
The Lost Notebooks of Hank Williams (Columbia) 


| 4. Ry Cooder 
Pull Up Some Dust And Sit Down (Nonesuch) 


5: Levon Helm & Friends 
Ramble At The Ryman (Vanguard) 


6. Wynton Marsalis & Eric Clapton 
Marsalis & Clapton Play the Blues (warmer) 


ih Harry Manx & Kevin Breit 
Strictly Whatever (Stony Plain) 


8. Rita Chiarelli 
Music From The Big House Soundtrack (Mad Iris) 


9. Gillian Welch 
The Harrow and the Harvest (Outside) 


10. John Hiatt 
Jeans And Mudslide Hymns (New West) 


Based on album sales for August, September and October at 
Groundfloor Music, 13 Quebec St, Guelph, ON, N1H 2T1 


highlife top 10 


10. 


Wilco 
The Whole Love (Anti) 


Bombino 
Agadez (Cumbancha) 


Ry Cooder 
Pull Up Some Dust And Sit Down (Nonesuch) 


Tom Waits 
Bad As Me (Anti) 


Feist 
Metals (Arts & Crafts) 


Dan Mangan 
Oh Fortune (Easy Star) 


Tommy T 
Prester John Sessions (Easy Star) 


Tinariwen 
Tassili (Anti) 


Adele 
2] (XL) 


Gillian Welch 
The Harrow and the Harvest (Outside) 


Based on album sales for August, September and October at 


Highlife Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, V5L 3X5 


permanent 


records top 10 
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Gillian Welch 
The Harrow and the Harvest (Acony) 


Johnny Winter 
Roots (Megaforce) 


Wilco 
The Whole Love (Anti) 


The Jayhawks 
Mockingbird Time (Rounder) 


Elliott Brood 
Days Into Years (Paper Bag Records) 


Pieta Brown 
Mercury (Red House) 


Ryan Adams 
Ashes & Fire (Paxam) 


Dan Mangan 
Oh Fortune (Easy Star) 


Gillian Welch 
The Harrow and the Harvest (Acony) 


Matt Anderson 
Coal Mining Blues (Busted Flat Records) 


Based on album sales for August, September and October at 
Permanent Records, 8126 Gateway Bivd. Edmonton, 


Gilles Vigneault 
Retrouvailles 2 (Distribution Select) 


Adam Cohen 
Like A Man (Rezolute Music) 


Ry Cooder 
Pull Up Some Dust And Sit Down (Nonesuch) 


Fred Pellerin 
Silence (Disques Tempéte) 


Barr Brothers 
Barr Brothers (Secret City Records) 


Jorane 
Une sorciére comme les autres (Independent) 


Vincent Valliéres 
Le monde tourne fort (Independent) 


Richard Séguin 
Appalaches (Independent) 


Tinariwen 
Tassili (Anti) 


Various Artists 
Douze Hommes Rapaillés (spectra Musique) 


Based on album sales for August, September and October at 


Sillons, 1149 Avenue Cartier, Quebec, QC, G1R 2S9. 


soundscapes 


top 10 


Feist 
Metals (Arts & Crafts) 


Wilco 
The Whole Love (Anti) 


Gillian Welch 
The Harrow and the Harvest (Outside) 


The Weather Station 
All Of It Was Mine (You've Changed) 


Bon Iver 
Bon Iver (Jagjaguwar) 


The War On Drugs 
Slave Ambient (Secretly Canadian) 


Beirut 
The Rip Tide (Pompeii) 


Nick Lowe 
The Old Magic (Yep Roc) 


Ohbijou 
Metal Meets (Last Gang) 


Ry Cooder 
Pull Up Some Dust And Sit Down (Nonesuch) 


Based on album sales for August, September and October at 
Soundscapes, 572 College St., Toronto, On, M6G 1B3. 


15. 


16. 


Mifae 


18. 


19. 


20. 


ckua top 20 


Trombone Shorty 
For True (Verve Forecast) 


The Deep Dark Woods 
The Place | Left Behind (Six Shooter) 


John Hiatt 
Dirty Jeans and Mudslide Hymns (New West) 


Whitehorse 
Whitehorse (independent) 


Ry Cooder 
Pull Up Some Dust And Sit Down (Nonesuch) 


Maria Muldaur 
Steady Love (Stony Plain) 


Jimmie Vaughan 
Plays More Blues, Ballads and Favorites (Shout! Factory) 


Dave Alvin 
Eleven Eleven (Yep Roc) 


Ray Bonneville 
Bad Man’s Blood (Red House) 


Duke Robillard 
Low Down and Tore Up (stony Plain) 


Monkeyjunk 
To Behold (stony Plain) 


Eilen Jewell 
Queen of the Minor Key (Signature Sounds) 


Catherine MacLellan 
Silhouette (High Romance) 


Dan Mangan 
Oh Fortune (Easy Star) 


Harry Manx & Kevin Breit 
Strictly Whatever (Stony Plain Records) 


Gillian Welch 
The Harrow and the Harvest (Outside) 


The Lazy MKs 
Where We Bin (Young Soul) 


Blackie and the Rodeo Kings 
Kings and Queen (File Under: Music) 


David Gogo 
Soul Bender (Cordova Bay) 


Chris Thile/Michael Daves 
Sleep With One Eye Ope (Nonesuch) 


Based on the most-played folk, roots and world music dics on ckua 
radio — www.ckua.org throughout August, September and October. 
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Summerfolk appears to have dodged 
a bullet. In early October, the Georgian 
Bay Folk Society, which runs the event, 
declared itself in a crisis and needed to 
raise $25,000 in order to continue. Unless 
the society raises $25,000 by December, 
“we'll be folding the Georgian Bay Folk 
Society” and the festival will disappear, its 
president, Ruth Parsons, told the Owen 
Sound Sun Times. 

While the festival had no debts, it also had 
no contingency fund due to foul weather 
curbing food and beer sales and damaging 
the site electrical system. 

However, a save-the-festival donation 
drive and a fundraising concert Nov. 5 ap- 
pear to have averted the financial crisis for 
now. “I am 99-per-cent confident GBFS... 
would be carrying on,” said Parsons. 

Summerfolk can now hire a new artistic 
director, with the resignation of Richard 
Knetchel in September. Knetchel booked 
the performers for the festival for the past 
five years. It was entirely his decision to 
step down when his contract expired. He 
leaves on good terms with the organization. 

“Obviously I have a strong attachment to 
the festival and I love it dearly. I very much 
enjoyed the work, the people, the chal- 
lenges and the fun in making it happen but 
now look forward to more time for playing 
music,” Knechtel told Penguin Eggs. 

Advance tickets at www.summerfolk.org. 
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Warner Music will release the song 
Bulembu by Spirit of the West through 
iTunes Nov. 29. Proceeds from the sale of 
each single will go to Bulembu, a town in 
Swaziland that has been established to help 
provide a future for many of the 120,000 
orphaned and vulnerable children in the 
country. Swaziland has the highest rate 
of HIV/AIDS in the world and is the only 
developing nation on the planet with nega- 
tive population growth. Without help, it is 
estimated that the Swazi people will cease 
to exist in 2050. 

&@ & @ 

Inspired by the celebrated American 
folklorist Alan Lomax, interdisciplinary 
artists Jen Delos Reyes and Kerri-Lynn 
Reeves spent two summers travelling around 
Manitoba recording contemporary folk songs 
about their province. On Oct. 28 in Winni- 
peg, they released the first of a three-volume 
“audio portrait” titled Manitoba Folkways. 

Lomax’s legendary field work included 
the first recordings of Muddy Waters, Son 
House and Mississippi Fred McDowell. 
Many of his recordings wound up on Moe 
Asch’s Folkways Records—thus the title 
Manitoba Folkways. 

“We reached out across the province in a 
variety of ways including driving to small 
towns, connecting with local people and cul- 
tural centres.... What emerged through these 
recordings were songs with a clear emphasis 


on place and prairie experience,’ Reyes and 


Spirit of the West 
> 
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Reeves told CBC Radio. 

Singers they recorded included Little 
Saskatchewan First Nation’s rapper Leonard 
Sumner, singer/songwriter Rob Waddell, 
indie rockers The Hisses, and folk collective 
The McMahon Sisters and The Train Gang. 

“As Lomax said, if you are singing a song 
about your own life you are doing what 
they are doing, you are making folk music. 
Folk music is quite simply not a genre, but 
an approach. It is music about the lives and 
places that people occupy.” 

To hear music from this project and for 
further information, go to www.canadian- 
folkways.com. 

& = & 

“CD format to be abandoned by major 
labels by the end of 2012,” touted the front- 
page headline in the Oct. 23 online music 
magazine SideLine. While offering no con- 
crete proof or citing sources, the magazine 
insists it’s a fait accompli. 

Universal, Sony and EMI declined to 
comment for the piece. Yet the magazine 
is adamant that the major labels plan to 
abandon the CD format by the end of 2012 
and replace it with download/stream-only 
releases via iTunes. The only CD formats 
leftover will be the limited editions to be 
distributed by Amazon. To read the com- 
plete article go to: http://www.side-line. 
com/news_comments.php?id=46980_0_ 
220° 


Folk Alliance International, the premier 
organization promoting and celebrating 
folk music in North America, will move its 
annual conference to Kansas City in 2014. 
It will remain there for five years. 

Folk Alliance began in 1989 and its con- 
ference has been based at the Downtown 
Marriott in Memphis since 2007. Held each 
February, it is one of the largest in the U.S., 
drawing about 2,000 delegates, with an 
economic impact estimated at $2 million, 
according to the Memphis Convention & 
Visitors Bureau. The 2012 conference, Feb. 
22-26, will be the final edition in Memphis. 

The organization had outgrown their 
conference facilities in Memphis. 

In 2009, the Folk Alliance announced a 
one-year move to the Delta Chelsea Hotel 
in Toronto, Feb. 20-24, 2013, part of a 
pledge to membership to take the event to 
Canada every five years. 

The 2012 International Folk Alliance 
Lifetime Achievement Awards will go to 
Harry Belafonte, Robert Johnson and the 
Highlander Center— founded in Grundy 
County, TN, in 1932 as the Highlander Folk 
School as a means to educate “rural and 
industrial leaders for a new social order”. 

 & & 

Having spent the past three years in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, WOMEX (World 
Music Exposition) will move south to 
Thessaloniki, Greece, for 2012. It will mark 
the first time ever that WOMEX will take 
place in Southeastern Europe. The host 
city, one of the oldest in Europe, is widely 
considered Greece’s cultural capital. The 
2012 conference will take place one week 
earlier than usual: Oct. 17-21. Undoubtedly 
the most important international gather- 
ing of professionals from the worlds of 


folk, roots, ethnic and traditional music, it 
features showcases, workshops and docu- 
mentary films. Copenhagen 2011 attracted 
2,250 delegates and 1,250 companies from 
98 countries. For more information, go to: 
Www.womex.com, 

& ce @ 

The Occupy Wall Street protest camp in 
New York City’s Zuccotti Park received 
several high-profile acoustic performances 
throughout early November. Michael Fran- 
ti, 92-year-old Pete Seeger, Arlo Guthrie, 
Sean Lennon and Rufus Wainwright (who 
performed an irony-drenched version of 
Madonna’s Material Girl), Joan Baez, and 
David Crosby and Graham Nash are just 
some of the artists who serenaded protesters 
in Zuccotti Park. 

“There is inequality going on that people 
are recognizing, and it needs to stop,” Nash 
told amNewYork after the performance. 
“Keep going,” he urged the protesters, who 
have been camping out since September. 
“Stay here.” 

At press time, New York City authorities 
had dismantled the tent city and evicted the 
protesters. 

& se & 
Cesaria Evora, the Cape Verdean singer, 


has retired from music due to health reasons. 


Evora arrived in Paris in late September 
“in a state of great weakness” and unable 
to complete a planned series of French 
concerts. A statement for her record label, 
Lusafrica, said: “Her Paris doctors told her 
she had to cancel her tour, so Cesaria and 
her producer and manager Jose da Silva 
decided to end her career, and give up this 
wandering life that has taken her to the 
four corners of the world.” Evora, 70, has 


suffered health problems for several years, 


Graham Nash and David Crosby 


and had open-heart surgery in May 2010 
following a heart attack. 

The Cape Verdean musician has been 
hailed as one of the world’s greatest 
“morna” singers. After decades of singing 
in the bars of Mindello, on the island of Sao 
Vicente, she came to world fame in 1992 
with the release of her third album, Miss 
Perfumado. In all she has made 10 studio 
albums and an anthology of historic radio 
recordings. Her singing has drawn compari- 
sions with Edith Piaf and Billie Holiday. 

no 38 

Justin Timberlake, the pop-singer- 
turned-actor, has been offered a significant 
role in the upcoming Joel and Ethan Coen 
folk music movie, /nside Llewyn Davis. 

The story centres on a singer/songwriter 
who navigates New York’s folk music 
scene during the 1960s. The script is 
loosely based on The Mayor of MacDougal 
Street—the award-winning autobiogra- 
phy of folksinger Dave Van Ronk. Actor 
Oscar Isaac, best known for his role in the 
film Drive, will play Van Ronk—a talented 
musician who “can’t seem to make ends 
meet playing music.” 

Timberlake, who played Sean Parker in 
The Social Network, is set to play a folk 
musician named Jim. Jim’s wife, Jean, will 
be played by Carey Mulligan. The produc- 
tion is scheduled to begin in early 2012 and 
expected in theatres sometime in 2013. 

@ is & 

The Shelter Valley Folk Festival hired 
Carolyn Sutherland as its artistic director 
for the 2012 programming year. Sutherland’s 
background includes 14 years as artistic 
director at Stewart Park Festival in Perth, 
ON. She replaces Jory Nash, who resigned 


in September in order to pursue his musical 
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career. The ninth annual Shelter Valley Folk 
Festival takes place Aug. 31-Sept. 2. 
& & & 

Winterfolk celebrates its 10th annual 
festival Feb 17-19, 2012. Founded in 2003, 
the free, family-orientated, urban roots and 
blues festival situated in downtown Toronto 
will feature more than 100 largely local 
artists performing on numerous venues 
over the course of four days. It will include 
workshops for guitar playing and song- 
writing, and more. Special programming 
themes this year will include Winterfolk 
Alumni, Focus on Youth, and Celebrating 
Our Own, focusing on Southern Ontario 
talent. About 80 of the artists are selected 
by a team of artistic directors and the rest 


from auditions and applications. Visit www. 


winterfolk.com for more information. 
& & & 

Bellowhead’s 2010 release, Hedonism, 
has earned the band a silver disc for 60,000 
U.K. sales, making it possibly the biggest- 
selling traditional album ever in Britain. 
Hedonism was also the winner of the presti- 
gious fRoots magazine’s Critics Poll Album 
of the Year in 2010. They were presented 
with their silver disc backstage at a sold-out 
Shepherds Bush Empire in London by BBC 
Radio host Simon Mayo. 

@ & @ 

For the first time since its inception, the 
Canadian Folk Music Awards added a new 
category for its 2011 annual event. The 
Unsung Hero Award will recognize the 
exceptional contribution of an individual, 
group or organization to any aspect of the 
Canadian folk music scene. Nominations 
from the public will be accepted from the 
region the awards will take place. Toronto 
hosts the 2011 event Dec. 4 at the Isabel 
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f 


Bellowhead 


News —— 


Bader Theatre. And so the first Unsung 
Hero Award will go to someone from either 
Ontario, Quebec or Nunavut. 

& & & 

The 10th annual Americana Awards were 
held at the historic Ryman Auditorium, 
Nashville, Oct. 13. Categories and winners 
include: Album of the Year: Robert Plant, 
Band of Joy; Artist of the Year: Buddy 
Miller; New / Emerging Artist: Mumford 
& Sons; Song of the Year: Justin Townes 
Earle, Harlem River Blues; Duo / Group 
of the Year: The Avett Brothers; Lifetime 
Achievement Award for Songwriter: Lucin- 
da Williams; Lifetime Achievement Award 
for Performance: Gregg Allman; Lifetime 
Achievement Award for Instrumentalist: 
Jerry Douglas. 

& a & 

The ambitious and always intriguing Ot- 
tawa Valley fiddler April Verch has added 
three exceptional musicians to her current 
touring trio in order to explore the historical 
connection between the traditional music of 
the Appalachians, Quebec and the Ottawa 
Valley. While her working trio includes 
April (fiddle, feet, vocals), Clay Ross (gui- 
tar) and Cody Walters (bass, banjo), she has 
added guests Riley Baugus (vocals, banjo) 
from North Carolina, Stephen (Sammy) 
Lind (fiddle)—a founder member of the 
Oregon-based Foghorn Stringband— and 
André Brunet (fiddle) —a 10-year veteran 
of La Bottine Souriante and currently with 
De Temps Antan. The Verch-led sextet 
now intend to tour her Heartland Expedition 
project extensively. 

“It’s a journey down the Appalachian trail, 
starting with the roots of this music in the 
south, then travelling along and picking 


up the other styles that evolved from and 


around it,” she told Penguin Eggs. “It’s 
fantastic music, and what’s so exciting is 
that we get to tell it with these musicians 
who are the real deal. None of these artists 
will make this into “a production”, instead 
they will tell it from their hearts. And that 
is what is so touching. There will be variety 
and energy and unbridled passion. It’s go- 
ing to be amazing.” 

oe @ 


The inaugural Mundial Montreal, which 


ran Nov. 15-18, brought together world 
music presenters and artists from across 
Canada for forums, discussions, and show 
cases. As all the music was open to the 
public it became in effect a small festival, 
held in several of the main club venues of 
Le Plateau, the city’s artistic and multicul- 
tural hub, writes Tony Montague. The in- 
tention was to open up lines of communica- 
tion in a genre of music that’s often elusive 
and disparate due not only to distances but 
issues of language and culture. Operating 
on a shoestring budget, Mundial’s artistic 
director, Derek Andrews, was particularly 
happy to see the connections being made 
between groups in the local world music 
community. “There’s been a fascinat- 
ing byproduct from an outsider coming 
to see Montreal organizations that don’t 
normally have a working relationship and 
asking them to work as partners on the 
project,” said Andrews. By day the del- 
egates discussed various issues, including 
immigration and developing a network. By 
night they danced to the sounds of artists 
such as Vancouver’s Alpha Yaya Diallo 
and Locarno. Andrews herded all the cats 
home, and promises that next year’s second 
edition will be larger and stronger. 

@ 2 
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—— Swansongs 


Bert Jansch 1943-2011 


To think that anyone listening to Bert 
Jansch from now on for the first time will 
rely on recordings is sobering. Far more 
than Davey Graham’s death in 2008, writes 


Ken Hunt, Bert’s ends a living chapter in 


British acoustic guitar playing. Not even a 
note-perfect copycat will play guitar with 
that degree of untrammelled imagination. 
He was still opening for Neil Young in the 
United States and Canada into 2010-2011 
and playing with Pentangle this summer in 
England. 
Fortunately there are many recordings 
to act as solace and inspiration. Days after 


the musician, singer and composer’s death 


from lung cancer on Oct. 5 in London’s 
Belsize Park, Pete Frame and I were talk- 
ing about him. Primarily known as the 
purveyor of Rock Family Trees, he once 
ran the folk club in Luton in Bedfordshire, 
booking him as the headliner. 

Jansch was famed for hitchhiking to gigs, 
there borrowing a guitar and then getting 
the Jansch Sound out of an unfamiliar 
instrument. Even before Bert Jansch 
(Transatlantic, 1965) appeared, Jansch was 
a legend. Its version of Angie introduced 
a wrong-but-right dirtiness to Graham’s 
composition that Graham never achieved, 
nor ever wanted to, while Needle of Death 


was unambiguously and shockingly about 


heroin. The prequel anthology Young Man 
Blues — Live In Glasgow — 1962-1964 (Big 
Beat, 1998), including a version of his 
Strolling Down The Highway, gives insights 
aplenty into how other he was already 
sounding. Frame recalled him “creating 
monumental postcards in my mind.” 

Born Herbert Jansch in Springburn, 
Glasgow, on Nov. 3, 1943, his father disap- 
peared in 1949. It affected him deeply, man- 
ifested in his feckless, unreliable drug and 
drink-fuelled years and profound musical 
tightrope-walking. He affected musicians 
from Anne Briggs, Bernard Butler, Billy 
Connolly, Pete Doherty, Johnny Marr and 
Jimmy Page to Neil Young. He transformed 
the folk-blues guitar approach. 


Ray Fisher 1940-2011 


The death of Ray Fisher, writes Ken Hunt, 
on Aug. 31, 2011, in North Shields, Tyne 
and Wear, is a profound loss to the British 


folk revival. She was one of the folk scene’s 


most authoritative voices and a champion of 


the Scots language —the language of Cham- 
bers Scots Dictionary as opposed to Scots 
Gaelic. She had the emotional range to pull 
off songs of many a stripe. At one extreme, 
she could deliver a ballad as harrowing as 
Willie's Lady, her retelling of the “muckle’ 
(big) ballad of intrigue and witchcraft (that 
lent its title to her second solo album in 
1982). At the other, she was at her twinkle- 
eyed best with the spoken monologue 
Behave Yersel (Behave Yourself) on 50 
Years of Folk Music in Newcastle (2009), 
recited at her funeral by her brother-in-law, 


Artie Trezise, or the sung parody I’m A 
W.O.M.A.N., recast as a Scottish house- 
wife’s boast. 


Ray Galbraith Fisher was born on Nov. 
26, 1940, in Glasgow. Her father, John 
Galbraith Fisher, sang light opera and 
other material in the City of Glasgow 
police choir while her mother, Marion 
née MacDonald, known as Morag or Ma 
Fisher, was a transplanted mother-tongue 
Gaelic speaker with a repertoire of Gaelic 
songs. Ray was one of seven—six sisters, 
Jean (the one not on The Fisher Family, 
Topic’s 1966 family album), Joyce, Cindy, 
Audrey and Priscilla, and one brother, 
Archie Fisher. 

Like so many of her generation, she 
found her way to folk through skiffle, ini- 
tially with The Wayfarers (who opened for 
Pete Seeger in Scotland). Through studying 
with the Scots Traveller singer Jeannie 
Robertson, she came to understand balladry 
in its most profound sense. And had her 
sense of the absurd topped up, too. While 
Hamish Henderson was concentrating on 
Robertson’s big songs of the Child ballad 
sort, Ray was listening to her practising 
her Jimmie Rodgers-style yodelling when 
doing the washing up. 

It informed her performances. In its inten- 
sity, Ray’s sense of humour-in-song could 
be luminescent. During one performance of 
the Kipper Family’s Crab Wars, she and a 
front row of cohorts hid crab shells under 
their chairs. At the critical moment, the 
concealed crab carapaces were whipped out 
and bashed percussively in a vicious game 
plan to get the Kippers to corpse. (Fishers 


1: Kippers nil.) That is the way to remem- 
ber her: as the singer who sang about Child 
ballad malice as ably as she deconstructed 
the Beverley Sisters’ dew-eyed ‘Sisters’ 
hokum— with Twisters with her youngest 
sister, Cilla. 


Daisy DeBolt 1945-2011 


Daisy DeBolt embraced, jazz, folk, 
country and blues throughout a career 
that spanned 40-odd years. The gifted and 
unique singer died Oct. 4 due to complica- 
tions resulting from her brief struggle with 
cancer, writes Roddy Campbell. She was 
66. Largely known for the duo she formed 
with Allan Fraser, Donna Marie Daisy De- 
Bolt was born in Winnipeg, MB, in 1945. 
While her mother, Marjorie, taught music, 
she also led a band in which Daisy played 
guitar. Indeed, she took lessons from the 
celebrated jazz guitarist Lenny Breau. 

Her father, too, was a blues enthusiast and 
played banjo and harmonica. 

DeBolt left Winnipeg for the flourishing 
coffee house scene in Toronto’s Yorkville 
district in 1965, where she would open 
for the likes of Lonnie Johnson and Jesse 
Fuller. At a workshop at the 1968 Mariposa 
Folk Festival she met Allan Fraser. By 
most accounts their introduction to each 
other went along the lines of: “I like your 
voice.” Within a year, they had formed Fra- 
ser & DeBolt. Romantic as well as musical 


partners, they polished enough original 


material to attract the attention of Ravi 
Shankar’s manager, Jay K. Hoffman. 
Hoffman actively sought them a record 
deal and on April 5, 1971, they opened for 
Tom Paxton at the Fillmore East in New 
York City with major label executives in 
attendance. While Richie Havens tried to 
sign them to his company, Stormy Forest, 
they opted for Columbia Records. Later that 
year, they released their self-titled debut of 
‘acid folk’. It would generate rave reviews 
from the likes of the New York Times and 
Los Angeles Times and included the minor 
hit Them Dance Hall Girls—a song later 
covered by the likes of The Duhks. With 
Pleasure followed two years later and de- 
spite further acclaim, the strain of working 
and performing together took its toll. They 
parted in 1974 and Daisy went on to record 
six solo recordings and write film scores 
for the National Film Board of Canada. 
Predeceased by Governor General’s Award- 
winning poet Robert Dickson, the father of 
her son, Jake, Daisy’s 2004 album, Lovers 
and Fantasies, included two songs written 


by the novelist Michael Ondaatje. 


David (Honeyboy) Edwards 
1915-2011 


David (Honeyboy) Edwards, the son of a 
sharecropper, the grandson of a slave and 
the last of the original Delta bluesmen, died 
Aug. 28 of congestive heart failure. He was 
96, writes Roddy Campbell. 

Over eight decades Edwards knew or 
played with virtually every major figure 
who worked in the blues idiom, including 
Charley Patton, Muddy Waters and Howlin’ 
Wolf. Edwards, though, is probably best 


Swansonc 


known as the last living link to Robert 
Johnson, widely hailed as the King of the 
Delta Blues. The two travelled together, 
performing on street corners and at picnics, 
dances and fish fries during the 1930s. 
Edwards was also present in the club where 
Johnson was poisoned, near Greenwood, 
MS, in 1938, and visited him on his death- 
bed. While he sets the scene of Johnson’s 
death in his lauded autobiography, The 
World Don’t Owe Me Nothing: The Life 
And Times of Delta Bluesman Honeyboy 
Edwards, he goes into even greater detail 
with Holger Petersen in his Talking Music. 
Born in Shaw, MS, in 1915, Edwards 
began playing the guitar as a small boy. 
He left home in his teens and travelled 
with Big Joe Williams. Unlike many of 
his peers, Edwards did not attract the 
interest of record companies in the 1930s. 
Musicologist Alan Lomax, however, came 
to Clarksdale, MS, in 1942 and recorded 
a dozen of his songs for the Library of 
Congress. With a move to Chicago in 1945, 
Edwards worked in factories as a machine 
operator and on construction sites as a 
labourer. At night, he played the blues. 
While he recorded for Chess Records, it 
took until the early *70s and a partnership 
with the young harmonica player Michael 
Frank (who became his lifelong manager) 
before developing the significant reputation 
that took him to stages around the world. 
Edwards won a Grammy Award in 2008 
for best traditional blues album, Last of the 
Great Mississippi Delta Bluesmen: Live 
In Dallas, and was honoured with another 
Grammy in 2010 for lifetime achievement. 
He was featured in Martin Scorsese’s PBS 


series The Blues. 
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Tim Readman 


eordies, the people of northeast 

England, have a particular lik- 
ing for songs that tell stories —as anyone 
who’s ever heard Vin Garbutt or Jez Lowe 
can attest. Tim Readman, who hails from 
Newcastle, certainly has a keen nose for a 
good yarn, and on Out Of The Green the 
Vancouver-based singer and guitarist offers 
an eclectic collection of six traditional and 
four contemporary folksongs from Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland. 

Backed by fiddler Jennie Bice, mandola 
player Ed Weaver, accordionist Allan Di- 
onne, and multi-instrumentalist Bill Buck- 
ingham, Tim hits the ground running with a 
boisterous Irish version of John Barleycorn 
learned from Ron Kavana. “He had it from 
a Cork singing family, and encouraged me 
to sing and record it. It’s really interesting 
how many threads of the same story appear 
in different cultures.” 

The song tells how Barleycorn, the 
personification of the barley, grows to 
manhood and is then cut down, threshed 
and crushed, only for his spirit to come tri- 
umphantly back to life in the form of beer 
and whiskey. Tim sings it with the verve of 
a tipsy Viking in a Lindisfarne mead hall. 

There’s a great range of songs on the 
album. The Sheep Stealer is a feisty song 
from the hills around Geordieland that 
paints a picture of resistance to the authori- 


ties and economic desperation. Limbo is 


another gem, a comic stage ballad about the 
18th century equivalent of a hipster-slacker 
who’s in and out of the bawdy house and 
the debtor’s prison like a yo-yo. 

The chilling Who Put the Blood (Edward) 
is a medieval murder mystery in ballad 
form, a dialogue between mother and son 
in which she winkles out the grisly truth. 
“Mother’s have this sixth sense when it 
comes to their children,” says Tim dryly. 

Out Of The Green isn’t all about ritualistic 
dismemberment, murder and criminality 
however. English folkies also have fun in 
other ways, and there’s a couple of great 
comic songs about sexual encounters. 

The Barley in the Rye manages to com- 
press the entire short story of a dodder- 
ing cuckold, his wife, and her lover into 
three verses. The more ample The Cobbler 
and the Butcher, the album’s closer, is a 
saucy broadside ballad with more double 
meanings than you can shake a steak at. “I 
like what we did to it musically —it has a 
bouncy swagger and seemed nice to have 
something tongue-in-cheek at the end.” 

For Tim, what makes a song great— 
whether contemporary or traditional —is 
the story and poetry. Out Of The Green 
includes two classics of our time, Richard 
Thompson’s haunting lament set in war-torn 
Belfast, How Will I Ever Be Simple Again?, 
and A Pair of Brown Eyes by former Pogue 
frontman and dentists’ poster boy Shane 
MacGowan. 

“What I’ve always loved about both 
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of them is that you don’t know what’s 
happening yet you get these incredibly 


evocative images. It’s getting away from 


the sequential, pedantic way of telling a 


story — leaving it to the listeners to piece 


together for themselves. That’s what I re- 


ally like in folksong.” 
— By Tony Montague 


Sarah MacDougall 


pon hearing the Canadian songwriter 


Sarah MacDougall’s voice for the 


first time, one is struck by an instrument 


that is as lovely and lazy as a midday nap in 


a hammock. While he first rate sophomore 


disc, The Greatest Ones Alive, includes 


collaborations with the likes of Kim Barlow, 
Kim Beggs and Gordon Tentrees, it’s, “Just a 


bunch of friends getting together,” she says. 


I catch up with her while she’s in the 
midst of a mini European tour promoting 
her new record. MacDougall grew up in 
Sweden and has been hailed as one of that 
country’s “most promising musical exports 
... since ABBA.” 

Yet, she has lived in Canada half her life 
and now calls Whitehorse, YT, home. Her 
dual nationalities, however, provides a big 
influence on her artistic endeavors. 

“My Swedish heritage does come out in 
my music,’ MacDougall explains. “I’m 
very influenced by Sweden, as well as the 
‘Swedish melancholy,’ which is in my 
blood. Swedish people discuss everything 
and think about things deeply, and it is 
ingrained in me from growing up there. 

“T am also very influenced by the vastness 


| 


Sarah MacDougall 


Sarah MacDougall uncovered 


of Canadian nature as well as the open- 
ness and light-heartedness of Canadians. 
Canadians ... I have definitely taken that to 
heart since moving to Canada.” 

MacDougall’s new record was partially 
produced in Whitehorse and the vast cold- 
ness and darkness in the North is evident in 
a pair of songs on the new disc. 

“] finally had time to sit down and relax 
in a cabin in the woods alone where Per- 
mafrost and We’re All Gonna Blow Away 
were written. It was -40 Celsius outside; in 
that climate it’s very easy to stay inside and 
pick up the guitar. The recording sessions 
were one-take deals.” 

Constantly touring, she lived out of a 
storage locker in Vancouver. When a friend 
from Whitehorse asked her to house sit a 
log cabin, she jumped at the chance. 

“T thought, “Why not hang out for a few 
months and see what happens.’... I just fell 
in love with the people and music in the 
North. It’s a really vibrant, inclusive, and 
interesting music scene in Whitehorse. It’s 
small, but wild.” 

Reflecting on her new songs, the title 
cut stands out as one of MacDougall’s 
favourites, partly because it took the longest 
to write. 

“You get to a certain point [in your life] 
where you need to make a lot of choices. 
For me, that was turning 30. I had to make 
a choice: do I want to continue pursu- 
ing music and having this crazy ‘stormy’ 
lifestyle, being away from family and 
friends all the time, being tired all the time, 
et cetera, or should I do the more ‘mature’ 
thing and settle down, have kids, get a 
‘real’ job, et cetera. How do you keep the 
child in you alive when you are feeling all 
these pressures of life and growing up? 


That was the space I was in when I wrote 

that song. Since then, I have let my 30-year 

crisis go and am more relaxed. But it was a 

really important song for me to write and I 

feel really happy with how it turned out.” 
— By David McPherson 


Phil Elsworthy 


Ms even the slightest adjustment 
to a violin design—add a string, 
use a different scroll shape—and you can 
turn heads, which is true of the work of 
Phil Elsworthy, an instrument maker from 
Waterloo, ON. Extra strings, fingerboard 
inlay, a square scroll—in the staid world of 
violin design, Elsworthy’s fiddles aren’t for 
the faint of heart. 

“Most people say, “I haven’t seen any- 
thing like this before!’, ” notes Elsworthy. 
“And certainly they wouldn’t have. I call 
them Hardanger fiddles, after the Norwe- 
gian ones, and that’s kind of where I got the 
idea.” 

The most obvious aspect of Elsworthy’s 
work is the ornamentation, which on some 
instruments can include inlay extending the 
length of a fingerboard bound with maple 
binding. Different, yes, but he’s quick to 
note that it’s nevertheless a much older and 
perhaps more traditional idea than we might 
think. 

“Certainly if you go back to the baroque 
era with viols, they varied enormously, and 
the same was true for violins. Stradivarius 


made a set of instruments for the king of 


Spain that were 
elaborately inlaid.” 
Elsworthy’s instru- 
ments can be ornate 
in a way that anyone 
but a banjo player 
might find a bit on 
the enthusiastic side, 
but in the end it’s 
the sound of these 
fiddles that make 
them so striking. 
The reason is the 
sympathetic strings, 


four strings that run 


from the scroll to the 

tailpiece beneath the 

fingerboard rather than above it. They are 
out of reach of the bow because they aren't 
intended to be played directly, but rather to 
be tuned to vibrate in sympathy with what 
is being played. The sound is very delicate, 
and the effect is a bit like reverb. It’s a 
familiar sound but, then again, entirely 
unique and if most people have never 

seen anything like this, it’s also true that 
they haven’t heard anything quite like this 
before either. At least not these days. 

“In the baroque era, especially with the 
viol, they were more likely to have sym- 
pathetic strings than not,” says Elsworthy. 
“The ones that I build are essentially like 
baroque violins.” 

OK, but ... why? Elsworthy isn’t Nor- 
wegian, and doesn’t play Norwegian folk 
music or baroque music. “Someone gave 
me some plans for a Hardanger fiddle 
years ago,” he explains. “I had them sitting 
around and I had a flash of inspiration that 
the idea of sympathetic strings would be 
good for Celtic music. I play Irish music, 
and that’s what motivated me to build the 
first one, because I realized it would work 
well for Irish music.” 

And it really does. “With Irish music you 
are pretty well working in the key of D 
and related keys to D. So you can get your 
sympathetic strings tuned to that key and 
they will work pretty well with anything 
that you play.” 

Elsworthy admits that his fiddles are 
a bit outside the mainstream, though he 
makes them for the very best reason of all: 
because he likes to. And there’s certainly 
nothing wrong with that. 

— By Glen Herbert 
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Sherman Downey 
And The Silver Lining 


“\ oming from an island renowned 
for its rain, drizzle, fog and grey 

skyscapes, Sherman Downey and the Silver 
Lining bring a taste of sweet, musical 
sunshine to their audiences, with a buoyant 
groove, upbeat lyrics and infectious energy. 
The band consists of unsinkable front man 
Sherman Downey (lead vocals, guitar, 
songwriting), Andrew Ross (banjo), Bill 
Allan (accordion, trombone), Johnny Payne 
(mandolin), Neil Targett (bass) and Paul 
Lockyer (drums). 

“Whenever we go to showcases outside 
the province, we get up onstage with 
banjos, accordion, mandolin, traditional 
instrumentation. People say, ‘OK, this is 
a Newfoundland band, but this guy’s got 
dreads, what’s going on?’ ” says Downey 
with a chuckle, referring to his abundant, 
enviable head of hair. 

Downey grew up listening to Kris 
Kristofferson, Paul Simon, Bob Dylan and 
Cat Stevens; all the classic songwriters of 
he °60s and *70s. He left his home in the 
Codroy Valley on the west coast of New- 
oundland and moved to St. John’s, where 
1e joined a punk rock band. 

“We toured Canada, but that music, it 


really wasn’t my scene. After that, I was 


na little folk thing called Paddy Finger. 
rhen I moved to Taiwan to teach ESL, and 
| started busking in tunnels. That’s when I 


started writing my own tunes.” 


When he returned home, he got a job as a 
high school teacher, and settled into the life 
of a musician with a day job. Five years ago 
he decided it wasn’t enough, and eventually 
he quit to go into music full time. 

“My folks and girlfriend said, “What are 
you doing?’ I was pretty sure I wanted to 
make a go of it and was very motivated. 
When music is the only thing providing you 
with an income, you have to work hard to 
bring it in.” 

Downey released his first album, Honey 
For Bees, in 2009. Since then, he and his 
band have been trying to increase their pro- 
file across the country with tours in Atlantic 
Canada, Ontario, and a jaunt to the Winter 
Olympics in Vancouver. They recently 
signed with Garrison Hill Entertainment, an 
artist management company that has The 
Once and The Dardanelles on its roster, 
and that is owned in part by Bob Hallett of 
Great Big Sea. 

“We hope to tackle the folk festival circuit 
in Canada this summer,” says Downey. “We 
have our first international gig coming up 
in January in Australia; we're pretty excited 
about that!” 

Downey and his band are also working 
on their next CD. “You spend your whole 
life writing your first album. After it was 
released, people started asking, ‘When is 
the next one coming out?’ So there was a 
bit of pressure there, but I like the pressure. 
It forced me to write. I’m excited about our 
new album because in the last two years, 


me and the b’ys have really become a band. 
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There is such a level of trust and comfort 
there. When I bring my songs to them, they 
have so much to offer that we’ ve started 
writing songs together.” 

Described as a “party folk dance band” 
by an audience member at OCFF, Sherman 
Downey and the Silver Lining are ready 
to bring that party to the world. Dancing 
and happiness will ensue. RDF will come 
to mean, “Rejoice, dance and frolic.” The 
clouds will part and the sun will shine, no 
matter the weather. 


— By Jean Hewson 
Sunparlour Players 


mong the singular things about the 

\ Sunparlour Players—the Toronto 
trio who have just released Us Little Devils 
(Outside Music) their third, and best, 
album of folk-indie rock tunes—are their 
preserves. While other bands hock CDs, 
T-shirts and the like at concerts, these lads 
also sell Sunparlour Preserves, a line of 
homemade mustards and jellies. 

“We can’t go to a lot of cities now with- 
out them or we get into trouble,” jokes per- 
cussionist/bassist/glockenspielist Michael 
(Rosie) Rosenthal. 

Chief songwriter/vocalist/multi-in- 
strumentalist Andrew Penner launched 
the tradition. He grew up on a farm in 
Leamington, ON, where preserving was an 
annual family rite. In an earlier incarnation 
of Sunparlour Players (the current lineup 
formed in 2007), “I had no merchandise 
to sell, and I thought, “Oh, this seems like 
a good idea, selling preserves instead’. 
The mustard preserve we do now is my 
grandma’s recipe.” 

Adds Dennis Van Dine (bass, keyboards, 
clarinet), “We had an apple tree when I was 
a kid and we used to boil down the apples 
and can them. But what I know is negli- 
gible next to Andrew.” 

There’s a bracing, homemade quality —and 
homemade does not equate to unsophisti- 
cated—to the new album as well. Unlike the 
careful, homogenized music that still domi- 
nates the radio airways, Us Little Devils is 
continuously surprising, unabashedly bold. 

It veers unexpectedly from folk to blazing 
punk, electro and gospel. There’s also a de- 
cided pop element to the album along with 
the storytelling that defines country music. 

“That mix feels like it’s always been 


inherent in our music,” says Penner, who 
knew Van Dine from his university days 
and met Rosenthal when they were both 
playing at Toronto’s Tranzac performance 
space. “There is always this feeling when 
, ‘What the 
*, But 


then you let it sit for a couple of days. 


you're mixing the album that 


hell? This doesn’t belong together 


“T think people dig our music because of 
its playful experimentation.” 

Says Rosenthal, “On this album, we 
wanted to get the feeling of our shows. We 
are primarily a live band.” 

“Live” pretty much defines tunes like Red 
Blood Red of Home. Opening with the furi- 
ous clatter of punk-inflected drums, it is as 
Penner says a “one-chord burner of a song” 


that could have spilled from the head of a 


vengeful evangelical preacher (Penner, raised 
as a non-vengeful Mennonite, comes from a 
line of preachers, teachers and farmers). 

Van Dine says that when the band plays 
the song live, “I hear chaos but also the 
three of us working together.” 

They work together splendidly throughout 
even 1 


the album, f Rosenthal’s background 


is punk drumming, Van Dine’s classical 
piano and Penner’s a stew of everything 


from rock to classical. 


Sunparlour Players 


That unlikely coherence comes through 


on tunes like One for You and One for Me. 


Following hard on the heels of Red Blood 
Red of Home, it’s an unexpected oasis of 
quiet, banjo-led hopefulness about the day 
one’s ship comes in. 


Elsewhere, the listener journeys down 


a mysterious tunnel in Runner, visits a 
ersion of Oscar Wilde’s The 


Selfish Giant in Green Thumb, and surfs the 


modernized v 


bliss of pop-rock on Sleep. 
Even grandma’s parlour never echoed 
with music as flavourful as this. 


— By Patrick Langston 


This trio from Newfoundland has 
i certainly made a mark in a relatively 
Propelled by 
The Once’s 


short period of time. 
gorgeous harmonies, 


wonderful self-titled debut disc won 
| Traditional Album of the Year and 
| New E ea: Artist of the Year at 
the Canadian Folk Music Awards. 


Their seco ‘d, Row Row of the 


Upon kf 
People They Know, appears to have 
| : a 
| hit 
i} 
l} 
i 


a similar spine-tingling nerve. 
“The Once build arrai 


| a shrine,” 


igements like 


enthusiased one colourful 


. John’s w ag. 

"And the nice people at Borealis 
Records have very kindly provided 
us with six copies. To win one, 
answer the following questions 
em to 


penguineggs@shaw.ca. Put The 


correctly and e-mail th 


~~ 


nce as the subject. And please 


don’t forget to include a mailing 


address and a proper contact name 


in order for us to forward youl 


disc. Failure to do so will result in 


Pas Ie Good luck. 


The band began as actors at which 


Q 1: 


Newfoundland Theatre Company? 


2: While the band calls St. John’s 


© 


ome, name one of the cs eaionts 
they originally hail. 


-~ = 
= 


ies from which 


Q 3: 


wrote two of the songs on The 


Which iconic Canadian songwriter 


self-titled debut CD‘ 


Monica Jone »s, Vancou- 
ipton, ON; Don 


“e 
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Oysterband and J 


rband reunited 
to celebrate the incineration of 


r and Oyste 


hedge clippings and to salute J 
Folk-rock takes a great 


lamp En) J = al = 
leap forward, reckons 


arly July 2011.A convocation 

of Oysters—John Jones, Alan 

Prosser and Ian Telfer—has gath- 
ered in North London to talk about Ragged 
Kingdom, their followup to Freedom And 
Rain. It cuts a very different dash to that 
earlier album released in July 1990. The 
gap of 21 years has brought and wrought 
many changes. For the better. Ragged King- 
dom is an album that back in 1990 none of 
them could have made or imagined making. 
The combination of interpretative powers 
and savvy, tight musicianship and terse 
arrangements, emotions and lyrical dark- 
nesses makes Ragged Kingdom not only a 


milestone folk-rock artefact but also a work 


that reveals the genre is still evolving. 

Ragged Kingdom 1s a collection of a doz- 
en songs. Its seven traditional or folk pieces 
include an Irish, Napoleonic-era revolution- 
ary broadside called Bonny Bunch of Roses, 
a religious retribution carol purportedly 
from a practice of burning hedge cuttings, 
Judas (Was A Red-headed Man) from Som- 
erset and a variant of A Blacksmith Courted 
Me called Fountains Flowing. The other 
five items include covers of P.J. Harvey’s 
That Was My Veil, Dylan’s Seven Curses 
and Shel Silverstein and Jim Friedman’s 
The Hills of Shiloh. 

Freedom And Rain, by contrast, fielded 
three trad. arr. songs: Dives And Lazarus, 
Dark Eyed Sailor and Susie Clelland, 
alongside which they set seven recent com- 
positions including Billy Bragg’s Valen- 
tine’s Day Is Over, Shane McGowan’s Lul- 
laby of London, Lou Reed’s All Tomorrow’s 
Parties and Richard Thompson’s Night 
Comes In. 

Ragged Kingdom’s initial song selec- 
tion process created a mini-avalanche of 


ideas — Tabor: “We were knee deep in 
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it!” —as Jones amplifies, “We cast the net 
far too wide at the beginning, in a sense of 
if it was going to be a mainly traditional 
album. I was listening to Alice In Chains 
and various other rock bands and trawling 
through albums trying to find really dark 
songs for her to sing.” 

Talking from her home beside Offa’s Dyke 
on the Welsh Marches, (and close to the 
signpost to the real-life Ragged Kingdom), 
Tabor says: “I’m fascinated by language. I 
love the immense richness and diversity of 
the English language and Scots, which is a 
language all to itself. I greatly regret—prob- 
ably too light a word—the overwhelming 
Americanization of English, particularly 
through the media. I think sometimes, ‘I 
bloody well will sing ne’er and not never’. 
This is part of our language.” 

The conversation turns to accommodating 
language that wouldn’t necessarily roll off 
her tongue. Knowing her speech patterns 
and how she isn’t given to don’ts replac- 
ing doesn’ts, I raise Joy Division’s Love 
Will Tear Us Apart, one of her and Jones’s 
double-handers. “Although part of my 
brain would say that ‘it just don’t function 
no more’ doesn’t sound right, it is the way 
the person who made the song wrote it.” 

Conversely, there is singing something 
like the Scots greeting (weeping) in the 
Jeannie Robertson-derived (When I Was 
But) Sweet Sixteen. “That’s a kind of half- 
way house in a way. The original had that 
and it works. Sometimes I would translate 
from Scots to English if I thought it didn’t 
work sung with an English accent. But if 
it’s a Scots word and you can sing it with 
an English accent and it sounds OK, then 
it’s part of the language of the song, it’s 
part of the song itself, though it’s not a hard 
and fast rule. I don’t sing every single word 
as the source singer sang it because that’s 
the way the source singer sang it. 

“It’s right in the context, I think, to have 
certain words in songs that people don’t 
immediately recognize. After all, it’s a 
bonus that they can even understand the 
words in the first place without having to 
look at the CD booklet. I think it enhances 
the song rather than detracts from it. 
There’s a kind of understanding and appre- 
ciation of what the original was and you’re 
trying to be faithful to that because that’s 
what spoke to you in the first place. So, the 
odd word you might change and some oth- 


ers will sing as was sung because it’s part 
of the beauty of the song. The language is 
a very important part of it. But I wouldn’t 
sing it with a Scots accent.” 

In their use of shadow, the artwork for 
Freedom And Rain to Ragged Kingdom 
share a visual continuity. Andy Cleal’s 
bleakly industrial cover photography cap- 
tured seasonally long shadows. Six figures 
in black posed beside an electricity pylon 
near Dungeness nuclear power plant—and 
Derek Jarman’s shingle cottage garden — 
cast shadows on shingle. 

Judith Burrows’s desaturated colour shot 
for Ragged Kingdom has a fin de siécle 
feel. It is one of the most striking and 
storytelling-est images to grace an album 
cover in some while. The six—in the mean- 
time drummer Dil Davies has replaced 
Russell Lax but otherwise the core is 
intact—stand or sit amid colonnades with 
the viewer’s eye rising past Tabor and cel- 
list Ray (Chopper) Cooper standing on the 
steps leading to another level. Before the 
gathering is half a banquet on the ground 
with only half the requisite number of wine 
glasses in a place where the sun shines 
wan, suggestive of Faded Empire, perhaps 
with a touch of the Gormenghasts. 

“Judith put a lot of thought into it,” Telfer 
observes. “She did a lot of advance work 
and mentally designed the shots before 
we got there and did anything. It’s the 
product of quite a lot of creative thinking. 
It’s the huge pergola [in Hill Garden] near 
[London’s] Hampstead Heath. Part of the 
photographer’s art is to make places take 
on a certain character by the way they 
frame the photos and process the colour 
and so forth.” 

Jones, whose response to the Mervyn 
Peake allusion has been, “I know what 
you mean”, has been considering connec- 
tions. “That’s really pleasing because there 
are quite a few Oysterband CDs where I 
can’t make that link.” Three Oysters laugh 
as one. “And there are quite a few CDs 
generally in my collection where it’s hard 
to make one. I still love the music but if 
you can get the two to get some symme- 
try, some connection, I think it makes the 
‘product’ that more special.” 

The last words are his: “June and 
ourselves do a sort of Gothic folk-rock. 
Whatever anyone cares to call it, it is dark 
folk-rock and we do it damn well.” 


Counting Crows 


Bonnie Ste-Croix travelled the coun- 
try to make Canadian Girl. The likes 
of Natalie McMaster and Stephen 
Fearing helped her along the way. Yet 
it took a flock of ravens to stiffen her 
resolve. Travelogue: Alan Kellogg. 


onnie Ste-Croix’s darkest profes- 

sional moment of late happened 

last year in Iqaluit. It had nothing 
to do with Nunavut’s sunlight-challenged 
winters and everything to do with the 
vagaries of choosing a life in the arts. In, er, 
Canada. 

In the midst of the coast-to-coast-to-coast 
recording project that has found flower in 
her impressive new CD Canadian Girl, 
the singer/songwriter discovered she had 
been rejected for a key touring grant by 
the Canada Council for the Arts. With bills 
mounting, it was an unexpected, counter- 
intuitive blow. What could be more logical 
given the funding organization’s mandate 
than to assist a proven artist on a truly 
national concept that included performance 
in each province and territory? 

In fact, the perplexed applicant was told 
the pink slip was due to a minor administra- 
tive glitch, easily remedied in theory. But 
alas, there was no second chance for that. 
Later on in the day, recording with a local 


Tubthumping 


girl’s choir helped. But still, a couple of 
days on in Yellowknife, Ste-Croix found 
herself close to despair, looking for a sign 
of encouragement to carry on. Was she 
crazy? Was this a pipe dream writ large? 

Validation happened—big time—on a 
Great Slave Lake ice road, as she recalls 
over the line from tourside Vancouver, still 
savouring the story. “A kindly local person 
was showing me around and as we were 
on the lake, 23 ravens descended and sur- 
rounded the car. It was amazing, they were 
so close, so intense. The driver said that 
over 22 years of driving on the winter road, 
nothing like had remotely happened. Well. 
That was enough for me.” 

A good thing, as it has turned out. To be 
sure, Ste-Croix has rolled the dice with 
her fourth, in this case self-released, CD. 
Undeterred by the grant shmozzle, she 
raised some $5,000 from sponsors and 
supporters and is chipping away at the 
$30,000 budget with strong CD sales each 
night on her current album release tour. But 
however finances pan out, Canadian Girl 
can certainly be regarded as an unqualified 
artistic success. 

Its 13 songs—“12 flights, 13 provinces 
and territories, 46 musicians” —evoke the 
spirit and beauty of Canada’s natural and 
human landscape, largely without wan- 
dering into the realm of the precious and 


self-conscious. Produced in Vancouver by 


Bill Buckingham with Robbie Steininger 


t 
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and Buckingham providing the majority of 
basic tracks, guest stars spread out across 
the nation include the likes of Natalie Mc- 
Master, Stephen Fearing, Shari Ulrich, The 
Fates, Dentdelion, Joel Fafard and the Inuk- 
suk Drum Dancers, among many others. 

The final effect, oddly enough, is a sort of 
seamless effect as opposed to the mishmash 
such efforts often descend to. 

Ah, it’s all in the pre-planning, opines 
Ste-Croix. 

“Well, I certainly wasn’t about making a 
cheesy travelogue, which would have been 
anathema to me. From the beginning it was 
about telling stories that were real to me. | 
knew the risks, that concept albums often 
don’t work out. Foremost at all times was 
the need for it to be cohesive, for the songs 
to fit together, to flow. This wasn’t meant 
to be Canada in your face, that each song 
had to be specific to a geographical setting. 
It was meant to be more subtle, to relate 
to the landscape, say. The spirit of places 
was more embedded in the musicianship 
of the guest artists. Of course I was on the 
spot for each recording —none of this was 
mailed in. And (producer) Bill is a genius; 
the mixing was painstaking and integral to 
the finished product, which I think shows 
great balance.” 

Fortyish and the mother of six-year- 
old Theo— whose influence, along with 
her woodworker partner, turns up on the 
album— Ste-Croix grew up in a bilingual 
anglophone family in the storied seaside 
town of Gaspe, QC, where the sounds of 
Johnny Cash and Waylon Jennings were on 
the living room box. 

Her first public performance earned a 
trip home with a reprimand from Sacred 
Heart School. “I chose Kris Kristofferson’s 
Help Me Make It Through The Night,” she 
laughs. “They seemed to have trouble with 
the ‘let the devil take tomorrow’ line.” 

Moving variously from the peninsula 
to Montreal, Banff and Vancouver, the 
aspiring musician picked up a degree in 
recreation administration from Concordia, 
which provided the day jobs in community 
development projects that inspired early 
songs rooted in social justice. Not to men- 
tion keeping the musical dreams alive. 

But Ste-Croix says it may be her physical 
challenges—severe back trouble resulting 
in two major spinal surgeries to date—that 
might be an even bigger influence. 


Tubthumping 


wa 


Murray McLauchlan 


“I manage the pain. And the fact that you 
might be immobile has the effect of keeping 
you on the maximum whenever you can. I 
also have inherited my mother’s useful tool 
of happy denial.” 

It was her mom’s illness in 2010 that 
prompted Ste-Croix and her family to move 
back east, the very journey in a retro Boler 
trailer that kicked off the Canadian Girl 
project. Now happily ensconced in Halifax, 
she’s centred on the road ahead, literally 
and figuratively. “This is where I want to 
be, doing this. It’s always been very dif- 
ficult to be a folk roots artist. It’s got to be a 
labour of love and not just for money. I’ve 
been on both sides—with a deal with Sony 
and on my own—and I’ve turned down 
deals, too, since I’m not willing to hand 
over everything to someone else.” 

A born storyteller and celebrated onstage 
raconteur, Ste-Croix relishes her live perfor- 
mances, these days teamed with Cape Bret- 
on multi-instrumentalist Decota McNamara. 
Following the nationwide Canadian Girl 
tour (“taking it to the doorsteps”) and the 
promise of U.S. dates to come, the voluble 
singer (did we mention she is a wonderful 
vocalist) says she’s “looking forward to a 
folk-fest-filled summer.” 

So, what would be the ultimate? 

“Don’t laugh. But to me true success 
would be kids singing my songs around a 
campfire.” 

Spoken, dare we say, as a true Canadian Girl. 


Murray McLat drew inspiration 
from a jellyfish, a vintage guitar and 
phen | on his first new disc 
in more than a decade and a half. Pat 
rick Langston finds Human W a 
warm, mature, compelling recording. 


oy W e doesn’t mess around, does he? 
Murray McLauchlan opens Hu- 
& man Writes, his first solo release 
in 15 years, with a tune called Start Again. 
Acoustic like the rest of the disc, it ponders 
the meaning of life, asking in the last verse 
if life on Earth were to end, would it simply 
start up again somewhere else? Weighty 
meditations with which to launch a CD. 
“Tm a big fan of Stephen Hawking,” says 
McLauchlan by telephone, referring to a man 
who’s not averse to big thoughts himself. 
The song, says McLauchlan, originated 
when he was waiting for a ferry on Salt 
Spring Island, BC. Watching the pulse of 
a jellyfish bloom, he began wondering if 


there were multiple universes that, like that 


jellyfish bloom, pulsed into life and then 


faded in an endlessly repeating pattern. 
“Thinking like that puts subjective exis- 
tence into perspective. It doesn’t diminish 
the importance of your personal existence, 
but there are limits to how important it is,” 


says the Toronto resident. At 63, he adds, 
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you start to consider such things rather than 
what kind of car you drive. 

Human Writes—a warm album that is by 
turns meditative, witty and personal —brims 
with other unexpected delights including 
unadorned but compelling arrangements 
and musicians like Burke Carroll on steel 
guitar and Dobro and Duncan McLauchlan, 
Murray’s son, on valve trombone. 

The album might never have happened 
were it not for Geoff Kulawick. The 
president of True North Records, despite 
McLauchlan’s objections that, “at my age, 
I’m not exactly Leslie Feist,” offered the 
Scottish-born, Canadian-raised singer/song- 
writer “a bunch of money to go produce an 
album.” What sort of album was entirely up 
to McLauchlan. 

Recording a new record was worrisome 
for a fellow whose last solo effort, 1996’s 
Gulliver’s Taxi, hardly registered in the mu- 
sic world despite his continued belief in its 
quality. “It seems every time I start feeling 
good, I make a record,” he jokes. 


Nonetheless, he gathered up a couple of 


older tunes for inclusion and headed into a 
record company “writing room” to create 
new ones. It was a bare-bones spot with 
not much more than Pro Tools and a simple 
rule: when the door clunks shut, no one can 
interrupt you. 

“You can hear the blood rushing through 
your head. You poke around in your head, 
see what ideas come out and then see where 
they go. That was new for me, because I’d 
always had a methodology, an agenda in my 
mind when I’d written before.” 

What emerged were songs like the wistful 
Almost Constantly Confused, a compassion- 


ate tune that concludes, rightly so, that we 


really fly through life by the seat of our pants. 


Such songs won’t land him a Top 40 berth 
but that’s hardly his goal anymore. 

He had his day on both the country and 
pop charts in the 1970s and *80s. Songs 
like Down by the Henry Moore, Love with 
a Capital “L” and Hurricane of Change 
all fared well, while 1973’s Farmer’s Song, 
a bouquet to those under-recognized folks 


with their eye on the field behind the plow, 
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established him forever as a quintessential 
Canadian voice, one that is especially good 
at articulating the life and times of the 
ordinary working person. 

He still plays Farmer's Song, although 
from choice rather than audience pressure. 
“Somewhere along the line, it dawned on 
me how important it is to people. When | 
play it, people come up and shake my hand 
because of their grandpa, their father.” It’s 
like a beacon in a celebrity-obsessed world. 

Along with chart action for such songs, 
McLauchlan’s music has brought him of- 
ficial honours galore, from 11 Junos to an 
Order of Canada. 

From 1989 to 1994, he hosted Swing- 
ing on a Star, a weekly CBC Radio show 
showcasing Canadian songs and songwrit- 
ers. It was reportedly the most popular 
radio music show in the country, drawing 
750,000 listeners every Saturday night. 

McLauchlan, who’s married to former 
CBC executive Denise Donlon (Then Where 
Would I Be on the new album is an ode to 


her), stepped away from music for a few 


Gold Tone 


World's Mest Value ie 


A Cornerstone of Roots and Acoustic Music 


in Edmonton since 1967. 


years after his radio show ended. He then 
reappeared, playing venues like the Maripo- 
sa Folk Festival, launching his stage musical 
Eddie in 2004 and producing a couple of 
albums for Lunch at Allen’s, the quartet of 
which he’s a part along with Cindy Church, 
Marc Jordan and Ian Thomas. 

Now he’s released Human Writes—raise 
a toast to Geoff Kulawick!—and it’s prov- 
ing to be worth the wait. 

The album is not the work of a young 
man. It’s too considered for that, its con- 
cerns and insights and basic optimism not 
yet bearing an autumnal tinge but getting 
close. Call it mature. 

That comes through especially on the 
wonderful Pickin’ Up Mary Lou. Deliber- 
ately referencing Hello, Mary Lou, Ricky 
Nelson’s 1960s pop hit, it tells the simple 
story of a guy picking up his small-town 
gal after work in his old truck. Both a cri- 
tique of advertising and consumerism (this 
guy and his sensible pumps-wearing girl 
are perfectly happy with their non-acquisi- 
tive lives), it’s also a paean to things that 
last and matter. 

Maturity also underpins the closing track 
Ambitious Life, a tune from Eddie that he re- 
prises here. It’s a let’s-put-up-the-gone-fishing- 
sign song that reflects McLauchlan’s gratitude 
for what Oprah calls “career/life balance”. 

“Career/life balance has always been 
exceptionally stable for me. I’ve been able 
to do what I do, and it doesn’t kill me.” 

The tunes on Human Writes were recorded 
with a 1938 Arthur Hensel acoustic guitar 
he stumbled across in a Gravenhurst, ON, 
music store. Its strings were rusted, its action 
an inch above the fret board, but when he 
played a couple of Robert Johnson licks, he 
knew he had to have it. And it him, apparent- 
ly. “It really wanted to get this record made,” 
he says, only half-joking when he adds that 
he’s sure the instrument is haunted. 

Restored by a Toronto luthier, it’s now his 
favourite guitar, its supple tones perfectly 
tuned to the new album’s material. 

Not to make too fine a point of it, but that 
guitar is a little like McLauchlan himself. 
Asked if his age is starting to crimp his 
musical abilities, he says no. 

“T do less pre-editing, I don’t put barriers 
in front of my emotions as much. I actually 
feel I’m getting better at what I do.” 

Back on the West Coast, meanwhile, 
those jellyfish just keep on blooming. 


Out On A Limb 


Single-handedly Brian Miller has res- 
urrected the traditional folk songs of 
19th century North American lumber 
camps. Tim Readman digs into the 
roots of Miller’s triumphant new disc, 
Minnesota Lumberjack Songs. 


rian Miller was raised in Be- 

midji, MN, deep in the heart 

of lumberjack country, where 
even his high school mascot wielded a 
woodchopper’s axe. His love of traditional 
Irish music began there, fuelled by trips 
to the Winnipeg Folk Festival to revel in 
the sounds of Cherish the Ladies, Dervish, 
etc. Miller then started a band to replicate 
those sounds, driven more by enthusiasm 
than knowledge. He moved on to St. Paul 
and joined the long-standing Irish music 
scene, which nourished his interest. Visits 
to Ireland ensued, followed by obsessive 
practising and constant listening. All that 
led to him running the Traditional Singers 
Club in the Twin Cities. 

It was there Judy Cook held a workshop 
on lumberjack songs. One particularly 
Celtic-flavoured song aroused much inter- 
est, causing Mr. Miller to enquire of its 
provenance. Opening up her songbook, she 
replied, “Oh, that was collected in Bemidji, 
Minnesota!” 

“That was the moment I became totally 
intrigued” says Miller. “It was very Irish- 
sounding. I found out it was collected 
by a Scottish-Canadian guy who lived in 
Bemidji. I started reading and listening to 
whatever I could get my hands on and had 
the idea to combine this new interest with 
my love of Irish music and my recent inter- 
est in singing. I started to realize that pretty 
much all the lumberjacks in Minnesota 
were the children of men who'd worked far- 
ther east—second generation Irish/Scottish 
rural folks who worked farms in summer 
and lumber camps in winter.” 

Conducting the research was an amazing 
experience. First, he discovered song col- 
lector Francis Rickerby. “I found Rickerby’s 
book for sale on a genealogy website. In the 
late 19-teens he was an itinerant fiddler who 
somehow made his way into Harvard and 
became an English prof at the University of 
North Dakota. He had a base in Michigan, 
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and every summer would hitchhike through 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, collecting songs 
all the way to his university job. After he 
died, Harvard published 55 songs he col- 
lected and they were all lumberjack songs. 
It was called Ballads and Songs of the 
Shanty Boys—the name used for lumber- 


jacks in Minnesota. It included lyrics and 


also melodies, which was revolutionary. 

“He cared enough about the singers to 
write a bit about them and where they got 
their songs. The University of Wisconsin li- 
brary in Madison also has a facsimile of his 
complete 150-song collection. One of the 
guys Rickerby collected from, Mike Dean, 
lived in Minnesota and in the 1920s self- 
published 167 songs in a rare collection 
called The Flying Cloud. It’s named for the 
first ballad in the book; his big song.” 

A prestigious grant from the Minnesota 
State Arts Board followed, so his research 
expanded, using field recordings from 
Wisconsin, the work of Edith Fowke in 
Ontario, and collectors in New Brunswick, 
New York State and Maine. Choosing 
material to record was difficult; it wasn’t 
all musically satisfying. 

“T had set up a series of Skype sing- 
ing lessons with Northern Ireland’s Len 
Graham, who had performed at the Singers 
Club. I ended up singing for him and he’d 
critique. He’d suggest more melodious 
tunes. I bent the rules and borrowed other 
melodies where I had to. I wanted it to be 
interesting and entertaining. If the music 


isn’t good then the song doesn’t work.” 
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At first he felt wary of the so-called 
purists. “Len Graham really knocked that 
out of me. Daithi Sproule said the same. I 
know there are going to be people out there 
who want to keep it exactly as it was. Hay- 
ing mentors who I admire so much and are 
highly regarded really helped with that!” 

The resultant CD, Minnesota Lumberjack 
Songs, is a triumph on every level. Above 
all, it stays true to the shanty boy tradition 
of being great entertainment. 

“IT wanted Minnesota people to feel 
excited that there’s a folksong heritage 
here. In the popular psyche we are just 
woebegone quaint Lutherans; so it’s neat to 
think about these colourful guys travelling 
all over here doing dangerous work. Good 
entertainment was highly valued. You had 


to be a good singer. 


“There was a story about a few Irishmen 
singing in a camp in Northern Minnesota. 
After one song someone said, ‘He didn’t 
but he did beat 


a crow!’ Then I heard an interview with 


quite make a canary ... 


a woman who had been around logging 
camps in the 1800s. She said that if you 
asked the Swedes to sing they’d refuse and 


say, ‘You'll just laugh at me—everyone 


will make fun of my accent’. With the Irish, 


they'd sing a song and you could laugh all 
you want—they didn’t care! 

“At first Irish music audiences were a 
bit sceptical about the lumberjack theme 
because they think of the Monty Python 
Lumberjack Song. They think it is going to 
be really corny. When they hear it, though, 
they like it. On the other side of the coin, 
when I tried to pitch it to Minnesota gift 
shops, then it wasn’t corny enough! They 
want red-and-black plaid shirts and songs 
about Paul Bunyan. 

“T went up North to do a show in a place 
where they do re-enactments of life in a 


lumber camp. I’ve got this whole outfit as- 


sembled, which to me looks just ridiculous, 


but I need the gig, so I’ve got to look the 
part. I had grown my beard and was wear- 
ing a plaid shirt and woolly pants. I walked 
into the room and there were eight bearded 


guys ... all with the exact same outfit on!” 


Miller is intent on keeping the shanty boy 


material alive through vibrant duo perfor- 
mances with his friend, guitarist/mandolin- 
ist Randy Gosa, in concerts, parks, librar- 


ies, cultural centres and festivals. He aims 


to re-publish The Flying Cloud and include 
a biography of Mike Dean, and there are 
likely more recordings to come. “I have 
had such a positive response and had such a 
lot of fun playing the music that I definitely 
will be keeping it going!” 


Behind Barts 


Transplanted musical mavericks The 
Barr Brothers’ self-titled debut disc 
of folk and blues roots reflects all 
the best parts of Montreal’s unique 
musical scene. Jason Schneider 
hears their story. 


~ ow has it transpired that a pair of 


[p= siblings from Rhode Island has 
ish : 
XX. ML become the talk of the Montreal 


music scene? Credit a freak twist of fate. 
Brad and Andrew Barr trekked north of the 
border in 2003 with their band, The Slip, 
only to have their gig in Montreal nearly 
end in disaster when the club caught fire. 
However, when standing on the street 
waiting for the fire department to put it out, 
Andrew met the woman who—after a year 
of dogged pursuit— became his wife. 

Part of that arrangement specified Andrew 
moving to Montreal, and Brad needed little 
convincing to follow since neither was 
willing to break the musical bond they’d 
shared their entire lives. Cut to 2011 and 
the Barr Brothers, as they are now formally 
known as a band, have put out a stunning 
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self-titled debut album that combines their 
gritty folk and blues roots with the fear- 
less experimentation that has become the 
hallmark of the Montreal scene over the 
past decade. 

Although the brothers handled the lion’s 
share of the instrumentation and production 
on their own, the album’s distinct Montreal 
traits are unmistakable. Several tracks were 
polished up in the studio by Arcade Fire 
cohort Howard Bilerman and the Besnard 
Lakes’ Jace Lasek, yet the Barrs’ secret 
weapon is Sarah Pagé, who was asked to 
join the band after the brothers heard her 
practicing the harp in a neighbouring apart- 
ment. That is, the traditional harp, not the 
harmonica. It all adds up to a sound that 
careens effortlessly between the fragility 
of Nick Drake to a down-and-dirty assault, 
a la the Black Keys, and Andrew — whose 
chief duties are percussion—is thrilled to 
finally have it exposed to wider audiences 
after years of honing. 

“Tt sort of feels like freshman year in col- 
lege right now,” he says on the phone while 
navigating the tour van near Seattle. “One 
night we'll be in a dive bar, and the next 
in a theatre. It’s kind of these constant new 
experiences, and it’s really cool. The band 
has a fair amount of experimentation built 
into it, so we’re definitely learning how to 
adapt the songs dynamically to any situa- 
tion. We’re finding that it’s all about giving 
up control a little bit and just feeding off 
the energy of the room.” 

That process of discovery has never really 
stopped for the Barrs since the new band 
was hatched, and Andrew admits that they 
had no clear idea how their album would 
turn out when they began recording. “When 
Brad and I moved to Montreal, we didn’t 
really know anybody and all we wanted 
was a space in order to write and practice. 
We found a little room in this building near 
Mount Royal and slowly started meeting 
this great community of musicians. 

“Brad was writing a lot of songs that 
reflected this big life change we were both 


experiencing of being uprooted in your 30s, 


and we would invite people over just to see 
what they could add. Through that we got 
to become good friends with Sarah and our 
bass player, Miles Perkin, and organist An- 
drés Vial. So there was never really an idea 
that we were making a record until some 
other friends asked us to do a short tour and 


Barr Brothers 


we threw together 10 songs that we thought 
best represented what we’d been doing over 
the past two or three years.” 

As noted, that period only represented 
the latest stage of the Barr Brothers’ 
musical evolution, one that was essentially 
ingrained at birth from their father, a dentist 
from Providence who, for a brief time, got 
to live out his rock ’n’ roll fantasies with 
his sons. “Our dad was always buying us 
instruments,” Andrew says. “Our first band 
was actually with him, playing AC/DC and 
ZZ Top covers. Our dad’s older brother, Ted 
Barr, was this sort of blues musician/Beat 
poet as well, and that had a huge influ- 
ence on all of us. Growing up in suburban 
America, that was just one of the most 
exciting things to do as a kid. Then Brad 
and I went to Berklee College in Boston 
and we formed The Slip and toured around 
for about eight or nine years. It’s fair to say 
that music is in our blood.” 

The Slip did achieve some notable 
success, releasing a half-dozen albums, 
appearing at Bonnaroo and on Late Night 
with Conan O’Brien, along with doing a 
month-long stint opening for My Morning 
Jacket. Yet, The Slip’s indie rock approach 
is almost non-existent with the Barr Broth- 
ers, and Andrew admits that the timing 
couldn’t have been better for their quest for 
new musical inspiration to coincide with 


starting new lives in Montreal. 
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“We certainly felt that there was some- 
thing fresh and exciting happening in the 
city from the moment we got there seven 
years ago,” he says. “I didn’t quite realize 
the rebirth that was actually going on, but 
pretty soon it was clear that the eyes of 
the rock ’n’ roll world were on the city. I 
guess overall there was a sense that it was 
actually viable to be an artist, and there are 
still so many young bands there carrying 
on that spirit.” 

Although the Barr Brothers’ debut album 
seems to have firmly sealed their bond with 
Montreal, that was perhaps accomplished 
as soon as they wrote one of its standout 
tracks, Cloud, a tribute to the late Lhasa 
de Sela, an artist whose diversity perhaps 
more than anyone personified Montreal’s 
place, not only within Canada’s musical 
culture but on a global scale as well. 

“Sarah was close friends with Lhasa, and 
when Lhasa was looking to put together a 
new band, she actually got Sarah, Brad and 
I involved,” Andrew says. “She was a very 
special person and had a huge influence on 
us. Brad had written the song before she 
died, just kind of as a lullaby to put himself 
to sleep, but afterward we felt it was ap- 
propriate to dedicate it to her as a tribute 
to how she could create such simple things 
that still had tremendous depth. I guess if 
there’s anything that we want our music to 


reflect now, it’s precisely that.” 
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With a literary background that 

includes a best-selling novelist as 

a father, it’s hardly surprising that 
ames McMurty’s colourful songs 

read like novels. Mike Sadava tramps 

seedy streets to meet with the man. 


tephen King calls him “the truest, 


fiercest songwriter of his genera- 


tion.” A writer for Slate says his 
song, Choctaw Bingo, a tale about greed 
and crystal meth, should be the American 
national anthem. And he was “discovered” 
by John Mellencamp more than 20 years 
ago, which led to a contract with Columbia 
Records. 

Yet James McMurtry is still spending 
months on the road with his band, playing 
small clubs, doing most of the driving and 
hauling battered amplifiers. 

“I don’t mind the driving but I’m getting 
to mind the loading,” McMurtry says after a 
rare four-city foray into the Canadian Prai- 
ries during a longer tour across the West. 

Despite years of critical acclaim, this resi- 
dent of Austin hasn’t achieved the fame of 
other Texas songwriters such as Guy Clark, 
Joe Ely and Steve Earle. He does have 
standing among the acclaimed Texans: he 
was recruited to sing on a tribute album to 
Guy Clark, and Joe Ely guested on one of 


his albums. 


And there are pockets of major support 
such as Bangor, ME, where he could sell 
out several nights of a soft-seat venue, 
thanks to Stephen King, who owns a radio 
station there. 

But most nights he is in clubs, and spends 
much of the year driving between venues. 
He has his followers in Canada but their 
numbers are small, although he has toured 
with Fred Eaglesmith, Blue Rodeo and The 
Cowboy Junkies. 

There isn’t a trace of bitterness in his 
voice about still playing the bars, where he 
can crank up his amplifier with his three- 
piece band, which swells to four during 
the last half of his set when his soundman 
leaves the board and plugs in his guitar. 

“In most markets it’s what we can 
do—you don’t want to go into a venue you 
can’t fill,” he says. Besides, he later adds, 
“T prefer a place where the people can stand 
up and move around. You get a lot more 
crowd energy.” 

I caught McMurtry at a packed club 
located in the midst of a seedy strip of 
pawnshops and sex stores in Edmonton. It 
was much more than “country music for 
Kiss fans,” as he has described his work. It 
was a workshop in songwriting. 

His songs are populated by the characters 
of middle America that Nashville doesn’t 
want to acknowledge: the veterans coming 
back from Iraq, the desperate middle-aged 
guy out of work in towns like Cheyenne, 
the hillbilly who switched from making 
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moonshine to cooking meth, the cowboy 
dressed up like Gunsmoke for Saturday 
night. No verse-chorus-bridge formulas 
here. He doesn’t finish the song until the 
story’s told, whether it takes three minutes 
or nine minutes. And it’s only fitting these 
dark images are backed up by angry yet 
melodic rock ’n’ roll. 

Literary is a word that critics use to de- 
scribe McMurty’s writing. He comes by it 
honestly —his father is the acclaimed noy- 
elist and scriptwriter Larry McMurtry, who 
wrote Lonesome Dove, The Last Picture 
Show, Terms of Endearment and dozens of 
other books. His mother was a literature 
prof. When he was growing up, he was 
exposed to a lot of country artists such as 
Johnny Cash and Roy Acuff, and his dad 
bought him a guitar when he seven. 

Although he has read most of his father’s 
novels, he doesn’t think they have influenced 
his songwriting. “I think I was more affected 
by listening to him talk. We might have had 
a similar eye for detail.” Larry seems to 
like his son’s tunes, but James’s 20-year-old 
son, Curtis, a budding songwriter in his own 
right, is a harsher critic, he says. 

Some of his songs have enough char- 
acters and beginnings of a plot to be 
expanded into a novel. But McMurtry, 
an English major college dropout, has no 
plans to change direction and follow in his 
father’s footsteps. “Once in a while I spit 
out a page or two of prose, but I’ve never 
done any prose I’ve had the drive to finish. 
It doesn’t keep my interest long enough.” 

McMurtry’s career had a promising start. 
He came in contact with John Mellencamp 
through Larry, who was writing the script 
for a film (Falling from Grace) that Mel- 
lencamp was directing, and that helped 
him get a contract with Columbia, as well 
as inclusion in the movie soundtrack. Mel- 
lencamp produced McMurtry’s first album 
in 1989, but he was dropped after three 
records because of poor sales. 

He had a similar experience with Sugar 
Hill, and is now on the Compadres label. 
He turned a corner about seven years ago 
when We Can't Make It Here Anymore, his 
controversial seven-minute diatribe against 
corporate greed and the Bush administra- 
tion, became an underground hit. McMur- 
try put the song on his website as a free 
download just before the 2004 American 


election. 


That earned him the label as a protest 
singer, a label he eschews. “That’s one of 
the occupational hazards, being put into a 
box. That (writing protest songs) is just one 
of the things I do.” 

Unlike many songwriters, McMurtry is 
a serious guitar player. Every song has a 
different groove, he can crank out the licks 
with the best of them, and he experiments 
with different tunings. To these ears his 
playing is reminiscent of Richard Thomp- 
son’s performances on electric guitar, 
although he says he has never listened to 
the great English player. 

While he prefers the dynamics of his 
electric shows, McMurtry says he is open 
to going back to some solo acoustic gigs to 
reach a wider audience. “There are people 
who will come to a solo show who won’t 
go to arock show.” 

For someone who claims not to be a 
protest singer, he’s got a lot to say about 
politics. He thinks Bill Clinton should have 
been impeached for NAFTA, which he says 
puts corporate interests above society’s. 
And Texas Governor Rick Perry, who 
wants the Republican nomination for presi- 
dent, is “so much of a moron that nobody 
pays attention to him.” 

Despite all the darkness in his lyrics, 
McMurtry hasn’t given up hope for his 
country. While Obama has his faults as 
president, McMurtry, who is nearly 50, 
will soon have health insurance for the first 
time in years, thanks to Obamacare. That’s 
a rare sign of hope in these dark days of 
America that McMurtry describes so well. 
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Heart of Darkness 


Michael Jerome Browne’s stripped 
down roots stylings from Appalachia 
to Africa provide the background for 
his first full collaboration with wife 
Beverly Ann Markus. Roger Levesque 
discovers The Road Is Dark. 


t’s a classic blues platitude, that you 
have to head through the dark to find 
the light. 

Michael Jerome Browne makes that 
old idea new again on his latest Borealis 
album The Road Is Dark, bringing notes 
of heartfelt authenticity to early rural blues 
styles even as the lyrics take a step into the 
modern world. 

It’s the sparest album the Montreal-based 
roots music master has made yet, just his 
soft, lean vocals over a selection of solo 
acoustic and electric string instruments on 
most tunes, with the occasional accompani- 
ment of washboard percussion (two tracks 
make it a trio). The best part is the fresh 
invention that’s been brought into play. 

“I’m still trying to push the boundaries 
somewhat,” he explains, “because what’s 
the point of just trying to do it as it was 
already done? Sometimes I’m trying to ap- 
proximate a particular style, but other times 
I’m mixing elements from other styles.” 

Tunes by J.B. Lenoir, Frankie Lee Sims 
and Reverend Gary Davis are among the 
covers that benefit from this spare approach. 
It’s harder to pinpoint the eight originals 


in their period treatment, at least until 
contemporary references show through in 
numbers like G20 Rag, an pointed, ironic 
commentary on the Toronto G20 summit 
of 2010. 

Those lyrics are credited to B.A. Markus, 
Browne’s wife for 15 years now, not just 
a muse but his chief collaborator in song. 
She’s something of a secret weapon when 
it comes to penning the depths of this new- 
old blues tradition and fuelling his mission. 

“The originators of the kind of blues 
I play —people like Son House, Charley 
Patton, Robert Johnson and Honeyboy Ed- 
wards —are all gone. So I guess I’m one of 
the people trying to keep it alive. It’s music 
that has moved out of its original social 
environment, kind of a classical form now 
almost. But it takes a lot of immersing one’s 
self in the music to really do it justice.” 

The Road Is Dark comes closest to cap- 
turing his live solo artistry with the blues. 

“People tend to identify me with country 
blues so this feels like something they have 
wanted for a long time. But I still tried to 
show how broad the blues can be.” 

In touching on regional styles from Africa 
to Appalachia, Browne trades instruments 
from one tune to the next (see the liner 
notes guitar nerds corner). On Sing Low 
you even hear the unusual gourd banjo, 
designed after the banjo’s origins in West 
Africa, accompanied by guitar from the 
Mighty Popo. 

Browne was only a year old when his 
parents, a couple of English professors 
from South Bend, IN, packed up and 
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moved to Montreal. His father enjoyed 
the blues as a poetic form and so young 
Michael got to see greats like Sonny Terry 
and Brownie McGee, James Cotton and 
Lightning Hopkins in local cafes. 

“IT can’t explain it. It just grabbed me. | 
didn’t even know what a lot of the words 
meant at that age, but when I started play- 
ing music, that’s what I wanted to play.” 

He picked up guitar at 12, banjo at 13, 
and started performing in a local coffee 
house a year after that. A curiosity for vari- 
ous regional roots and blues styles drove 
him to add the fiddle and mandolin to his 
repertoire, so by the time Browne was 20 he 
had already become a versatile multi-instru- 
mentalist with a developing knowledge of 
Cajun and Appalachian music, and different 
shades of rural blues from Texas, Missis- 
sippi, Piedmont and beyond. 

Throughout the 80s Browne busked in 
Montreal’s subway stations as a one-man- 
band, manipulating a washboard with his 
feet, playing guitar and blowing harmonica 


or kazoo from a rack. Then in 1985 he was 


invited to play guitar in a popular blues 
band led by bassist/singer Stephen Barry. 
They made four albums before Browne 
went solo. . 

His self-titled 1998 debut featured Barry 
and other collaborators covering everything 
from Cajun fiddle tunes to covers of John 
Lee Hooker, Jimi Hendrix and David Byrne 
with two originals. 

A Juno Award nomination for that first 
album encouraged him to continue and since 
then he’s been nominated for the Juno again 
twice, won Canadian Solo Folk Artist of the 
Year in 2008, and the Maple Blues Award, 
too. A label deal with Borealis Records 
helped build a national profile. 

His first Borealis release in 2001, Drive 
On, plumbed early blues and jazz styles, 
touching on their roots in West Africa, but 
not without intriguing takes on George 
Jones, Al Green and Stevie Wonder. Then 
in 2004, Michael Jerome Browne & The 
Twin Rivers String Band mined the rich tra- 
dition of Appalachian and Cajun folk with 


a group of expert players from Ottawa and 
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Montreal. This Beautiful Mess (2008) was 
something different again, a set of mostly 
original country-soul tunes inspired in part 
by Browne’s fondness for Ray Charles, cre- 
ated with an R&B band. 

The original content has grown along 
with his wife’s lyrical gifts. He met 


Toronto-born Beverly Ann Markus at a 


jam session, shortly after she moved to 


Montreal in 1995, and they started dating 
six months later. Thanks to a tuneful nanny, 
Markus heard a lot of gospel music as a 
child, but her masters degree in political 
science and experience in journalism adds 
another angle. As she explains: “He’s my 
greatest fan and my severest critic. If he 
doesn’t feel comfortable singing something 
I’ve written, he tells me. I have frustrations 
with a lot of blues that are just about ‘I’ve 
lost my baby’ and I believe in the social 
and political aspect of the music. A song 
that effectively expresses an opinion is a 
huge opportunity and a responsibility.” 
With The Road Is Dark, their unique 


musical marriage has really taken root. 


(G) Cordova Bay 
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Winnipeg author John Einarson, 
with co-operation and support of 
both lan and Sylvia Tyson, has 
written the first biography of the 
duo’s groundbreaking career. John 
kindly provided us with this excerpt, 
which covers their start in the coffee 
houses and clubs around Toronto. 


hen came the phone call from 

Ian in the fall of 1959. “I did one 

show before I actually moved to 
Toronto,” explains Sylvia. “It was at the 
First Floor Club with Ian but not perform- 
ing as Ian & Sylvia. Ian was still working 
with Don Francks in a duo. The First Floor 
Club was the jazz club. I think the show 
was called Tonight in Person on CBC. This 
was my first performance outside of Cha- 
tham. I had done the odd school or church 
performance in Chatham, maybe a song or 
two, but not a concert. lan backed me on 
guitar as an accompanist but he didn’t per- 
form on his own. The place I came to stay 
at was way out in the West End, almost at 
the end of King Street, in that area along 
the lake. My landlady’s second ex-husband 
was Ian’s boss, where he was working as 
a commercial artist. She had a son through 


her second husband and Ian’s boss would 
always come by and see his son. At one 
point he said there was this guy who works 
for him who sings and plays guitar. So it 
was actually John Miles, Ian’s boss, who 
facilitated my meeting lan. We might have 
phoned each other, I don’t remember. I do 
remember going to Ian’s girlfriend Nicky 
Palleto’s place to rehearse and she was not 
happy to see me. There was nothing going 
on between Ian and me but she was not 
happy when I showed up. I was fresh out of 
Chatham at that point. The whole time Ian 
and I are talking about songs and arrange- 
ments and exchanging musical ideas she’s 
sitting right beside him playing with his ear 
or draping her leg over him. Very uptight.” 
And Sylvia’s initial impressions of Ian? 
“Oh, I thought he was awfully good look- 
ing,’ she laughs. “But it was not love at 
first sight. I didn’t think of us in terms of it 
becoming a relationship. I never did think 
that, actually. It was strictly a working 
relationship as far as I was concerned, 
because I came from a town where anyone 
who looked like him wouldn’t have given 
me a second look. And he had a string of 
girlfriends. When I met him he was with 
another girl. But we got along well.” And 
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an’s impression of her? “Sylvia was wear- 
ing one of those Ukrainian peasant blouses 
when I met her. I thought that was pretty 
interesting.” 

Initially the two performed separately, 
alternating sets at the Village Corner 
club. Sylvia also found a regular Thurs- 
day poetry night gig on her own at the 
Bohemian Embassy club on St. Nicholas 
just off Wellesley and Yonge. “I was sort of 
comedy relief between the terribly intense 
young poets from the University of Toronto 
who used to come in and read their poetry, 
swearing at their mothers and all that. 
There was a delightful young man named 
Patrick O’Brien who used to write these 
lovely gentle sort of Irish poems. And there 
was Milton Acorn who was very sort of 
socialist and into the union thing.” 

The Village Corner club would ultimately 
become home base for Ian & Sylvia. Locat- 
ed up Avenue Road at Pears Street a block 
north of Davenport Road and a couple of 
blocks north of the Yorkville district, the 
club was in a little brick house. Run by 
an Englishman, John Morley, it was, as 
Jan recalls, “the original folk place,” only 
preceded by the First Floor club once it 
eschewed jazz for folk music. “It became 
our place,” states Ian, “along with the First 
Floor club and later the Clef club [on Scol- 
lard Street just off Bay Street].” Toronto- 
born folksinger/songwriter Bonnie Dobson 
was already a name on the local folk circuit 
and about to establish herself in the United 
States more than a year before Ian & Sylvia 
ventured across the border. Her composi- 
tion Morning Dew has become a folk music 
staple. “The Village Corner was a tiny little 
place but it had great atmosphere,” she 
reminisces. “Being the first folk club it was 
kind of a refuge for like-minded people. 
Folk music was still very much on the 
fringe at that time. I remember when I was 
in high school in Toronto I was considered 
a real oddball because I was into folk mu- 
sic. Anyone who was into it was considered 
slightly odd. And the English chap who 
ran it was lovely, too.” Bonnie recalls first 
seeing Ian at the Village Corner in 1959. 
“He was on his own I think, or maybe it 
was just because he was so gorgeous that 
I didn’t take notice of anyone else with 
him,” she laughs. 

Despite the attention Ian was capable 


of drawing on his own he recognized 
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something idiosyncratic in the wispy Chatham girl with 

the unusual vibrato and offbeat wardrobe. Her repertoire of 
songs was like nothing else on the folk circuit, steeped in 
history, and that caught his attention. Every folk performer 
was constantly scrounging for new material, either cop- 
ping from folk albums or stealing from competitors’ sets. “I 
came out of the country and western, rockabilly tradition,” 
he states. “Sylvia came out of the books, the scholastic. She 
had collected the old ballad books—the Child ballads, Edith 
Fowke—and we became very involved with the Appalachian 
styles and sources. A lot of it was from those books.” 

“Sylvia was very well informed about a whole bunch of 
traditional music,” acknowledges Gordon Lightfoot, “and 
she still is. She had a great interest in exploring those areas 
and finding a lot of those songs. For example, they did songs 
by Helen Creighton, a Maritimer, and a lot of old Scottish 
Irish songs, lively stuff. Ian called it Celtic music.” 

“There was a musical connection between Jan and me 
right from the start,” confirms Sylvia. “He was looking to do 
something new and interesting and my material was totally 
different from what anyone else was doing in Toronto at that 
time. I had a repertoire that was totally unknown. And I re- 
ally liked the Appalachian stuff because it was related to the 
Elizabethan music I loved. What we did was unique. There 
were people who did blues and people who did the John 
Henry standard folk repertoire but doing The Greenwood 
Sidee O in parallel fifths like we did was a little out there at 
that time.” 

“It just came together,” Ian continues. “We just sang and 
played. I had the beginnings of a distinctive guitar style, 
which has developed to what I do today, which is about as 
good as it’s ever been. But it was our voices. We didn’t plan 
anything. We just opened our mouths and sang. We didn’t 
make any vocal adjustments stylistically or technically. We 
wouldn’t have known how to do it anyway. She had a partic- 
ular voice and I had a particular voice and when they came 
together and when we could hear what the hell we were do- 
ing it was very unique. It was completely natural because we 
didn’t know any better. She had that vibrato thing and I had 
a fairly big baritone voice. Later on I got accused of not be- 
ing as good a singer as Sylvia and all that shit. But under the 
right conditions, man, our voices could soar. That’s what did 
it. You couldn't mistake that sound of Ian & Sylvia in those 
days.” It was Sylvia who sang harmony to Ian’s lead. “Any 
time I sang harmony I screwed it up,” Ian admits. “Sylvia 
had that unique ability to come up with unusual harmonies.” 
“T think he sang harmony once or twice,” recalls Sylvia. “On 
You Were On My Mind | actually sang the harmony.” 

After a period of solid rehearsal the duo debuted their new 
act at the Village Corner club. “We would rehearse together, 
which in those days was unheard of,” Sylvia points out. 
“Back then everybody just fooled around on their own, or if 
they worked with somebody maybe got together for an hour 
or so before they went onstage. Ian and I would rehearse 
three or four days a week in the afternoon and get into songs. 


Nobody had ever done that before. Ian did the lead, I did 


the harmonies, and he played guitar. If Ian 
learned a song he’d sing it until I worked 
out a harmony that I thought was good. But 
we really didn’t hang out together. We got 
along well. We didn’t make any demands 
on each other during the early period of 
time we were working together. We didn’t 
socialize that much. He had his social life. 
He was taking out a lot of different ladies.” 
Sylvia soon moved in with one of Ian’s 
lady friends in an apartment on Avenue 
Road not far from the Village Corner club. 
“I don’t think she was very happy about it,” 
smiles Sylvia, “but I didn’t have a place to 
live. Rents were very cheap then. That’s 
what ultimately drew people to live around 
that area and around Yorkville, the cheap 
rents.” 

lan left his job as a commercial artist to 
focus exclusively on music. “It became 
clear to us that we could make a living do- 
ing this,” he comments. “Sylvia had all the 
traditional folk music knowledge and all 
the songs books. I hadn’t heard most of that 
material but I really came to like that stuff. 
I just knew the cowboy stuff. That’s all I 
knew. We both liked bluegrass, especially 
me. When we started, our vocal sound was 
so all-persuasive and all-encompassing, it 
was a style all its own. That sound owned 
us, we didn’t own it. At some point later 
it became a liability because we became 
trapped in it.” 

By early 1960, Ian Tyson & Sylvia Frick- 
er, as they were billed, began performing 
as a duo. “There was no question that when 
they got together it created something spe- 
cial,” states Edgar Cowan. “They each had 
their own distinctive style but together they 
created a third style and that really clicked 
with audiences. Ian provided the act with 
organization, energy, and musical drive. 
Sylvia brought to the duo solid traditional 
folk music substance, an interesting look 
and demeanour, a surprising and unusual 
singing style, repertoire, and a great ear 
for harmony: part Appalachia, part Blue 
Ridge, and part traditional English ballad 
singing.” With a heady mix of distinctive 
harmony, atypical repertoire, and physi- 
cal attractiveness, the duo was an instant 
sensation. “The two of them together were 
such gorgeous people,” recalls Mariposa 
Folk Festival founder Ruth Jones McVeigh, 
“and their harmony was way beyond any- 
thing anyone else was trying at the time. 


* 
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That was mostly due to Sylvia. She did such 


astounding harmonies. Their harmony got 
right into the marrow of your bones and you 
didn’t forget it.” 

Contemporary Bonnie Dobson recalls, 
“When Sylvia got together with Ian it was 
this amazing transformation of both of 
them. She went from being this reedy and 
lovely girl to this stunning and elegant 
woman. The two of them onstage were just 
wonderful. And in their choice of material 
they always had great ears for songs. The 
fact that they picked up on Lightfoot early 
on says it all.” 

In short order Ian & Sylvia became the 
darlings of the nascent Toronto folk com- 
munity. Their contemporaries included 
the Tu-Tones with Gordon Lightfoot, 

a young David Wiffen, Mary Jane and 
Winston Young, Jim McCarthy, and Bonnie 
Dobson. Despite a common appreciation 
for folk music, that community was in 

fact split between two camps, as Edgar 
Cowan observed. “One stream found its 
two homes at the downtown St. Christopher 
House/University Settlement House and 
the North Toronto YMCA. This particular 
stream was led in the north end by Sid 
Dolgay [of the Travellers] and in the south 
by Estelle Klein, a high-energy neighbour- 
hood worker and important catalyst for 


what was to evolve in Canadian folk music 
in later years. The home of Estelle and her 
architect husband Jack would later become 
a kind of folk drop-in and welcome centre 
cum song salon where you could count 

on great food, stirring conversation, folk 
gossip, and great pickup music. This group 
sprung mainly from left-leaning social- 

ist, mostly Jewish community activists, 
the left-wing Pete Seeger type folkies; the 
red-diaper babies kind of thing. Under 

the leadership of socialist counsellors and 
Zionist activists at various Ontario summer 
camps I was initially introduced to the folk 
songs of The Weavers, Josh White, Lead 
Belly, Pete Seeger, and Woody Guthrie. 
This faction’s favourite house singers were 
Mary Jane and Winston Young, Merrick 
Jarrett, Bonnie Dobson, and, of course, 
The Travellers. The Travellers (Jerry Gray, 
Sid Dolgay, Helen Gray, Jerry Goodis, and 
Oscar Ross; later, Joe Hampson) were the 
Canadian Weavers, a carbon copy. Other 
Canadian red-diaper babies include the 
Lovin’ Spoonful guitarist Zal Yanovsky 
and Sharon Trostin (Hampson). 

“The other stream evolved quickly from 
the new 1960s political movements and 
found its homes at the various Toronto folk 
clubs,” Edgar continues. “This fresh stream 
tended to cluster around a small group of 
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coffee house performers that included 
Ian Tyson and Sylvia Fricker; Klaus 
Van Graft, a gifted European singer; 
Israeli/Yugoslavian duo Malka & Joso; 
banjo-playing management consultant 
and sometime movie reviewer Ted 
Schafer; John Morley, owner operator 
of the Village Corner club; and myself. 
If there had been a right, left, and centre 
of folkies, Ian & Sylvia would have 
probably been right of centre. Oddly 
enough, the leaders of the two streams 
came together, when, in later years, Ian 
& Sylvia co-owned and co-occupied 

a duplex in Rosedale with their new 
friends the Kleins.” 

Never overtly political and avoiding 
taking sides, lan & Sylvia were able to 
appeal to a broader audience who ap- 
preciated their traditional folk repertoire 
and not their politics. “All these political 
types like Pete Seeger never got over 
the Depression,” grouses Ian. “They 
were all these socialist ‘wobblies.” If 
you weren’t a socialist you were suspect 
to some of those people. It was always 


ger. I never got 


¢ 


politics with Pete See 
into his politics. | don’t know what his 
ultimate goal was, I still don’t. I didn’t 
get 

Woody Guthrie at all, I really didn’t. 
It was all very trade union-oriented. I’d 
worked in that heavy trade union thing 
in B.C. and I always thought it was 
bullshit. The down-trodden workers? 
Christ, the trade unions screwed up 


B.C. It’s never been the same.” “Ian’s 
own politics,’ Edgar Cowan chuckles, 
“tended to be somewhere right of Geng- 
his Khan.” 

The rise of Ian & Sylvia’s popularity 
on the budding Toronto folk scene went 
hand in hand with the expansion of that 


scene as more coffee houses and clubs 


began springing up, offering further ven- 
ues for them, including the Purple Onion 
at the corner of Avenue Road and Yor- 
kville Avenue (later a mainstay for Joni 
Mitchell and where Buffy Sainte-Marie 
wrote Universal Soldier), the Gate of 
Cleve farther up Avenue Road, and the 
Fifth Peg Club on Church Street, oper- 
ated by another Toronto music impresa- 
rio, Marty Onrot. Ian recalls performing 
at the Fifth Peg with up-and-coming 


comedian Bill Cosby as the opening 


act. Comedians often shared stages with 
folk artists. It was also at that club that 
American singer/songwriter Carolyn 
Hester first met Ian & Sylvia. Carolyn 
and Sylvia would go on to enjoy a close 
friendship after the duo moved to New 
York. Arriving in New York from Texas 
in 1960, Carolyn had already established 
herself on the New York folk scene 

by the time she met Ian & Sylvia the 
following year. “It was an afternoon at 
the Fifth Peg in Toronto,” she recalls, 
“and Ian & Sylvia were there. There was 


some special reason why we were all 


there on a Sunday afternoon, some kind 
of activity that I can’t quite remember, 
but I do recall when Ian & Sylvia came 
in. It was my first time meeting them 
and they were, of course, just gor- 
geous. I loved their singing and material 
without question and I became a big fan. 
After they performed, Sylvia walked up 
to me and, kind of looking down at me 
because she’s taller than me, she said, ‘I 
thought you would be taller.” That was 
the first thing she said to me,” Carolyn 
laughs. “I didn’t talk to lan very much 
that day or other times, so I didn’t know 
him as well as Sylvia. Other times when 
I'd be up in Toronto, Sylvia would 
invite me by their house on a Saturday 
or Sunday afternoon. She would make a 
big pot of chilli and we'd all get together 
and have fun. That was so sweet and 
hospitable of her. Being from Texas I 
loved that.” 


— Excerpt from Four Strong Winds: 


Tan & Sylvia. Copyright © 2011 John 
Einarson. Published by McClelland & 
Stewart Ltd. 
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Fowke Music 


Henry Adam Svec reinvented Edith 
Fowke’s treasured field recordings, 
Folk Songs of Canada, with help 
from friends such as Geoff Berner 
and Olenka Krakus. Maghan Camp- 
bell detects a whiff of scandal. 


hat we have here, friends, is 

Folk Songs of Canada Now. 

On the surface, a lovely little 
bundle of tunes performed by some of 
Canada’s finest young folkers, all of which 
have been accumulated and donated via 
digital download — www. folksongsofcana- 
danow.com — to us, the public, for free! for 
free! by one Mr. Henry Adam Svec. The 
record is presented as an updated version 
of Edith Fowke’s vintage collection, Folk 
Songs of Canada. Fowke is a Canadian 
song collector and folklorist extraordi- 
naire — look her up! 

But there’s something fishy going on 
here, folks. 

It only takes a few listens and a glance 
over Svec’s heady liner notes to realize that 
something is awry. If you are a good detec- 
tive, you might ask yourself, ‘These liner 
notes are alarmingly eccentric! Does this 
fellow really believe that becoming a folk- 
lorist will help him answer the question, 
“What comes after the annihilation of capi- 
talism?’?’. Or, you might think, ‘Oh gee, I 
know the old-time version of this song, but 
I certainly don’t remember it like THAT!’ 
After sniffing around a bit, you will realize 
there is more to this project than just Some 
Really Nice Folk Songs. 

A great investigative journalist always 
begins with a background check on the 
subject. A couple of clacks on the keyboard 
and Google will quickly reveal that this 
Henry Adam Svec has formerly paraded 
himself around pretending to be Henry 
Thomas. Ring any bells? That’s the actor 
who played Eliot in the heart-warming 
family film E.7. The Extra Terrestrial (you 
know, with the Reese’s Pieces). The project 
was called The Boy From E.T. and saw 
Svec performing songs from the perspec- 
tive of Thomas, a washed-up child star who 
has moved back to Canada to make it as a 
singer/songwriter. The nerve! 

To shovel some more dirt on the mount- 


oy 


Henry Adam § 
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ing pile of evidence that Svec just might 
have a penchant for ruses, his next project, 
entitled the CFL Sessions, had him “dis- 
cover’ in the National Archives a trove of 
songs performed in the field by Canadian 
football players. The songs were said to 
have been recorded in the ’70s by a little 
known folklorist with some wild ideas 
about song collecting named Staunton R. 
Livingston. Another minute spent search- 
ing on the Interweb reveals that there is 
NO SUCH MAN as Staunton R. Livings- 
ton! Yet Livingston is quoted all over the 
introductory and explanatory notes for Folk 
Songs of Canada Now!. 


“Someone had asked [Edith Fowke] 
to write a letter of support for Sylvia 
Tyson for the nomination for the Or- 
der of Canada. In the letter back from 
Fowke, she was like, ‘I will not spon- 
sor that! She’s not a folksinger!’ So, 
| don’t think she would have liked 
what I’m doing, but | don’t know!” 


Now, a professional journalist will not 
allow the whiff of a scandal to ruffle his 
or her feathers—and so the subject is 
questioned calmly in hopes of gleaning a 
whisper of the truth. Turns out our Mr. Svec 
is a smart cookie, a PhD student at Western 
University whose dissertation on authentic- 
ity in media includes a chapter on noted 
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ethnomusicologist Alan Lomax. 

“The idea of going out into a field with 
a machine to collect music is so cool and 
crazy, says he. “I mean the Lomaxes had 
a car with a 300-pound [recorder] soldered 
into the trunk...it’s just such an amazing 
idea that it would occur to someone to do 
that.” So naturally, he was inspired by this 
romantic idea, and went out and did the 
same thing. 

Well...not exactly. Though he claims 
in his liner notes to have recorded all the 
songs from Folk Songs of Canada Now in 
the field, Fowke or Lomax style, actually 
he just gave a bunch of his friends song 
titles from the Edith Fowke catalogue and 
allowed them to be inspired and write what 
they pleased— which is why one might 
not recognize the updated version of, say, 
How We Got Back to the Woods This Year, 
in which the singer laments that club gigs 
break his heart, and that the suburbs don’t 
get his art. 

While Svec did record four or five of the 
songs himself, and even performed on a 
few, the artists, the likes of whom are noth- 
ing to sniff at (Laura Barrett, Geoff Berner, 
Olenka Krakus, Wax Manequin, to name 
a few), for the most part recorded them- 
selves and sent the songs on over to Henry 
when they were done. Not traditional field 
recording methods, so to speak. 

It’s true, a purist might be really pissed 
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FOLK SONGS OF 
CANADA NOW 


off by all this. 
Svec himself 
admits that Edith 
Fowke herself 


would not likely 
be fond of the 
project. He is 
laughing when 
he recounts the 
story of visiting 
Fowke’s archives 
in Calgary this 
past summer. “I 
found a letter, 
someone had 
asked her to write 
a letter of support for Sylvia 
Tyson for the nomination for 
the Order of Canada. In the 
letter back from Fowke, she 
was like, *I will not sponsor 
that! She’s not a folksinger!’ 
So, I don’t think she would 
have liked what I’m doing, 
but I don’t know!” 

And guess what? He 
doesn’t care! 

“There are a lot of weird 
things about the history 
of folklore that are worth 
playing around with,” says 
he. “The idea of folk that 
it somehow needs to be 
protected or preserved...the 
idea that there’s some kind 
of premodern, pure kind of 
unchanging ‘folk’...that’s 
just old-fashioned, and needs 
to be made fun of!” 

He cites Lead Belly’s pen- 
chant for pop as an example. 
“Music that is untainted by 
modernity is impossible. 
Like, a lot of the people [the 
Lomaxes] were recording, 
they thought had never heard 
pop music, or were uninflu- 
enced by the radio... but in 
fact Lead Belly, he listened 
to popular music and they 
sort of suppressed that side 
of him, they wouldn’t let him 
play pop songs.” 

Folk Songs of Canada Now 


should not, however, be taken 


as a scathing critique. Svec 


sees it as “both a playful sat- 


ire, and sympathetic, too, of 
looking for something that’s 
real.” And if the beautiful 
songs on this record can be 
taken as evidence, he truly 
does love folk music. 

“T love storytelling in 
songs. I like putting an 
importance on communicat- 
ing and saying something, 
and folk music has a really 
rich tradition in that respect.” 
And not just the music—“‘I 
love folk music, but I love 
the stories about folk music 
almost more than the music 
itself,” he explains. 

When discussing his pen- 
chant for playing in character, 
or playing “someone else’s” 
songs, he says, “I was think- 
ing about how many of my 
favourite performers, like 
Geoff Berner or Carolyn 
Mark, wrote really great songs 
but also seemed to give a lot 
of attention to the way they 
stitched songs together in live 
performance—to the things 
they said when they weren't 
singing. And I thought it 
would be fun to give as much 
attention to the stage banter as 
I gave to the songwriting.” 

So, it turns out Svec’s just 
having a bit of fun. The re- 
cord’s damn good, too—and 
once again, it’s free! Perhaps 
we should let him off the 
hook? 


Hard Travelin 


Partially recorded in a tunnel on 
Vancouver’s downtrodden East 
Side, Jeff Andrew pays homage to 
his itinerant lifestyle on Hobo Post- 
cards. He reminds Eric Volmers of 
John Steinbeck novels. 


t’s only a few minutes into an inter- 

view with singer/songwriter Jeff An- 

drew when he nonchalantly reveals 
he was once an expert “dumpster diver” in 
Victoria, BC. 

On the surface, it may seem like a 
strange, off-the-beaten-path topic, not to 
mention a bit of a depressing one. But 
given the themes of his latest album, it’s 
actually an appropriate segue. 

Apparently, sorting through the trash of 
certain businesses for culinary and even 
musical treasures was often a handy way to 
supplement the income Andrew received 
as a seasonal tree planter, fruit picker and 
fiddle-wielding troubadour. 

“It’s pretty amazing how much food they 
throw away,’ says Andrew, on a tour stop 
in Winnipeg. “A lot of it isn’t even expired 
or anything. I’d find packaged boxes full of 
stuff that they’re just clearing out to make 
room on the shelves or something. Long 
& McQuade music store dumpsters can be 
great, too. There’s all kinds of things that 
get thrown out and are on the way to that 
landfill and there’s not very much wrong 
with them. So if you don’t mind getting a 
little bit dirty you can live pretty well off 
the refuse that culture throws away. It’s 
kind of sad when you start seeing how 
much perfectly good food gets thrown out.” 

In his black-and-white publicity photo, 
Andrew seems to be playing the role of an 
eccentric man of the street from another 
time: there’s the scruffy fedora, the fingerless 
gloves, the brandishing of an obscure, anti- 
quated contraption known as a Stroh violin. 

Meanwhile, his sophomore disc is a 
collection of travel tunes called Hobo Post- 
cards that features a ramshackle folk-rock 
concoction of acoustic guitars, violin, trum- 
pet and the occasional burst of gang vocals 
that were reportedly captured in a tunnel in 
Vancouver’s downtrodden East Side. 

The songs themselves, which Andrew has 
dubbed “folk noir,” are largely first-per- 


_ deff Andrew 
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son narratives told by the sort of desperate 
nomadic young men who hunt for their 
deadbeat fathers with a knife in their boot 
(Jersey Hill); rely on the kindness of strang- 
ers (Please Let Me Sleep on Your Floor); 
sing at “the Skid Row soapbox show” (The 
Wandering Dead) and get lost in the alley on 
the way to church (Midnight Train). 

Yes, Hobo Postcards is certainly a 
homage to the itinerant life. But one gets 
the impression that it’s a lifestyle that, in 
reality, is actually wearing thinner with 
each passing mile for an artist who grew 
up taking piano lessons in a “big sprawling 
suburb” of Ottawa. 

“I’ve been all around the world, now I’m 
going home,” Andrew sings with a convinc- 
ing Tom Waits-like croak on the mourn- 
ful, album-closing title track. While the 
majority of the songs are clearly fiction, that 
sentiment seems to spring directly from the 
heart of a weary, well-travelled musician 
who has come to a crossroads. 

“T think (my songwriting) is changing as 
I work harder to have a home,” Andrew 
says. “I really need to be off the road for 
awhile to put some work into other areas 
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of my music that I’ve neglected for awhile 
and to stop writing road songs. I think I’ve 
written enough of them, for now at least. 
That song is definitely about trying to find 
some place: you feel like you’ve been 
everywhere, so to look for something else, 
a home at the end of the tracks.” 

It would certainly make for a big change 
in Andrew’s esthetic. In fact, his body of 
songs— including those found on his stripped- 
down 2009 debut Vagabonds & Wastrels — 
seems inextricably linked to the road, or at 
least to a spirit of restlessness. Even his bio 
seems penned with an eye for building up a 
mythology to back up the songs. 

For instance, his introduction to the 
fiddle — which he alternates with acoustic 
guitar during raucous, solo live shows— 
was made in a rainy alley in Portland, OR, 
in 2006 when he happened upon one sitting 
beside a dumpster. He taught himself to 
play it while hitchhiking to San Francisco. 
He once earned money by becoming an 
“on-board musician” for three days during 
a train run from Vancouver to Toronto. 

In 2008, he hitchhiked from Vancouver 
Island to St. John’s for three months with 
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poet shayne avec 1 grec for a “folk ’n’ 
spoken word” tour dubbed Ghosts of the 
Highway. 

For the past decade, he has bankrolled 
his travels with tree-planting stints in 
northern B.C., the sort of migrant work 
that was once the backdrop for Steinbeck 
novels and protest songs. These days, it’s 
still hard labour, but also seems condu- 
cive to artistic expression. The Be Good 
Tanyas did it before him, as did author 
Charlotte Gill, who wrote about it in her 
recent memoir Eating Dirt. Andrew, in 
fact, would listen to the Be Good Tanyas’ 
first album, Blue Horse, while toiling in 
the mosquitoes and muck. 

“The work is really hard, but it’s a good 
time overall,” Andrew says. “Living in 
a tree-planting camp is a really simple 
life. Everything comes down to work, eat 
and play and sleep. You bust your ass all 
day and you get back to camp and there’s 
cooks working for you so you get a huge 
feast of food and you’re hanging out with 
interesting people. And then, on nights 
off, it’s pretty much drinking and playing 
music around the campfire in the woods. 

“It’s a good time to write songs, too, 
because you have all day long and not 
much to think about.” 

Nevertheless, Andrew says he hopes 
to settle down for a little while and put 
his days on the road on hold, at least 
temporarily. On the day of this interview, 
he said he had just secured a place in 
Vancouver with a fellow musician after 
spending eight months without a home. 
He looks forward to improving his own 
musical chops, particularly on the oddball 
Stroh violin, a horn-fiddle hybrid of sorts 
made up of a resonator and phonograph 
horn instead of a wooden body. Andrew 
tracked down a manufacturer in Indonesia 
and bought one over the Internet. 

“T want to stay at home and work 
on music again and try being an artist 
again,” he says. “I kind of went at this 
backwards. Most people, when they play 
in a band, stay at home and build a fan 
base. I did the whole thing on the road. 
Ever since I started, I was travelling so 
much already, I thought, ‘Of course I 
should hitchhike across the country and 
do shows that way’. 

“Yeah,” he adds. “I’m ready to let it go 


for awhile.” 


Bold As Brass 


Bottine Souriante returns to 
active duty with Appellation 
l’origine contr6lee—an album that 
focuses on traditional songs and 
swinging brass. They’ve rediscov- 
ered their soul, reckons Yves 


= P . 


. Translated by Jane Ehrhardt. 


Y e’ve been waiting for this 
\/ new la Bottine Souriante 
album for nearly a decade. 
For almost nine years, the group has left 
us wondering what they have been up to 
after Yves Lambert and Michel Borde- 
leau’s departure in 2002. So much time 
has been spent asking whether or not this 
Quebecois traditional music institution 
could once again renew itself. 

And indeed they have: Appellation 
d'origine contrélée contains some excel- 
lent moments and brings them back even 
closer to their roots. It’s still la Bottine 
and it’s still bursting with brass, but they 
now have a new ensemble of traditional 
musicians at their core. 

So let’s recap the last decade. At the end 
of 2002, Bébert made a lot of noise when 
he left the group, and then Michel Borde- 
leau, another of the group’s pillars, also 
left. Eric Beaudry and Pierre-Luc Dupuis, 
who were far from being newcomers 
on the traditional music scene, replaced 
them. This caused quite a stir in the Que- 
bec media. Had la Bottine lost its soul? 
Had they become a mere cover band? 

And then fiddler David Boulanger 
replaced André Brunet. Both were among 
the best of their generation. This was 
followed by Régent Archambault passing 
his torch on to Francois Marion, who, 
although he specialized in pop music, 
came from a large family of musicians 
in Saint-Céme, which happens to be the 
capital of Quebecois traditional music. 

Near the end of the decade, Pierre-Luc 
Dupuis decided to devote himself to the 
group De Temps Antan, while Benoit 
Bourque, a well-known multi-instrumen- 
talist, road warrior and good ol’ boy who 
had made a name for himself by playing 
with, among others, Eritage and le Vent 
du Nord, joined la Bottine. 

Singer, fiddler, guitarist and foot-tap- 


per Jean Francois Gagnon-Branchaud 
completed the reconstruction of a group 
that had known more ups than downs since 
2003's J’ai jamais tant ri, their most recent 
release to date. 

“We released that album too quickly after 
Yves and Michel left,” says the group’s 
trumpet player and manager, Jocelyn 
Lapointe. “At that time, we weren’t a real 
band. It takes time to find the right mix of 
tones, to understand one another and to 
become aware of each member’s strengths 
and weaknesses. From that point on, we told 
ourselves that we would no longer do things 
so quickly. Then just when the group was 
starting to go well, more changes occurred.” 

The group’s current lineup seems to be 
well balanced: 11 members are separated 
into two more or less equal subsections of 
musicians that come from either traditional 
or jazz and pop backgrounds. The album’s 
title is meant to be a sort of guarantee of 
its quality. “The title Appellation d’origine 
contrélée means that you have a product 
that was made here. For us, it’s a way of 
certifying that la Bottine is back and that 
we are proud of our product,” explains 
Jocelyn. 

The disc also marks a return to the band’s 
roots. “We’re closer to our roots here than 
on J’ai jamais tant ri, and that was our 
goal. There is still brass, and we still play 
in our own distinctive manner, with a more 
modern flavour, but the choice of songs is a 
lot more traditional.” 


And then there are the singers of those 


songs. They have perhaps finally found the 
perfect formula to replace Bébert: three 
singers instead of one, each with their own 
singing style. Benoit Bourque, who takes up 
a lot of space onstage by singing various la 
Bottine classics, emphasizes his playful side 
on Chus Chatouilleux, while Eric Beaudry 
and Jean-Francois Gagnon-Branchaud sing 
the better part of the album’s songs. 

“Jean-Francois’s voice is a mix of Yves’s 
higher-pitched tone and of André March- 
and’s fullness. He’s a real singer, he sings 
with an open throat even in his kitchen,” 
explains Jocelyn. Eric, who is also known 
for singing with De Temps Antan and with 
his brother Simon of le Vent du Nord, is 
both the song collector and songwriter and 
is naturally inclined to write laments and 
sadder songs. 

“Each song corresponds well with the 
personality of the singer, except Le gour- 
mand,” jokes Jocelyn. On it, Eric sings: 
“Every time I touch a meal, I believe myself 
to be as great as God”. 

Even though that song is filled with 
swinging brass, a sound that has character- 
ized la Bottine for the past 20 years, the 
album is more balanced than its predeces- 
sors. The trumpet, trombone, and saxo- 
phone most often appear in short phrases, 
sometimes in a Blues Brothers fashion, 
while other times in a more Tower of Power 
funk style. 

Bassist Francois Marion adds his touch 
throughout with his harmonic knowl- 


edge and chord progressions. We feel the 


Tubthumping —— 


complicity between him and keyboardist 
Pierre (Pedro) Belisle, who diversifies his 
instrumentation more than ever. The B3 is 
quite present, as is the Rhodes. The piano 
is sometimes jazzy but is lighter and airier 
than on previous albums. 

“The piano used to sound more Latino, 
but this influence is now only heard on 


Reel a Roland. And it is only there at one 


particular moment in the song, during 

the montuno,” Jocelyn tells us. However, 
certain world music colours remain in their 
arrangements. The txalaparta, an extraor- 
dinary wooden percussion instrument that 
is emblematic of the Basque culture, can 
be heard on two songs. Popularized by the 


band’s peers, Oreka TX, the instrument is 


both rhythmic and melodic and its sound 
is reminiscent of the southern African 
marimba. 

Then there are the rich vocal harmonies 
on Mon Pere, mixing a cappella and choir 
music with harmonious responses, turluttes 
and drones. “When the bass enters that 
mix, it sounds like a didgeridoo. That 
would be the influence of our Australian 
tour. We’re also inspired by the Charbon- 
niers de l’Enfer,” explains Jocelyn. 

And what else might one find on this 
new album? Well, there’s very funky bass, 
present from the album’s first notes; the 
complicity of two accomplished fiddlers; 
intimate folk, even within the reels; a rich 
repertoire and, above all, a band that has 


rediscovered its soul. La Bottine is finally 
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A teenage Laura 
from the same acoustic London 


Marling emerged 


scene that produced Mumford & 
Sons, Johnny Flynn and Noah and 

Whale. Her capacity to change, 
adapt and develop over three re- 
markable albums suggests the pos- 
sibility of one of the all-time greats. 
Words: Colin Irwin. 


t’s always entertaining to clock 

1 people’s reactions the first time they 

AL see or hear Laura Marling. The ears 
prick up, the eyebrows raise, the strain 
of concentration flits across the face and 
there’s a quizzical expression as a distant 
air of recognition dances tantalizingly in 
the distance. 

“Ah,” they say, “she reminds me of...tell 

me, who does she remind me of?” 


“Erm, Joni Mitchell?” you ask tenta- 
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tively...and they swiftly agree. “Yes, that’s 
it, that’s who it is, she sounds just like Joni 
Mitchell... 

So Laura Marling, you say to her when 
you meet her later and the gloves come off, 
I put it to you that you are Joni Mitchell... 
what do you say for yourself? 

Laura laughs. Laura laughs a lot, as it 
happens. 

“It’s not conscious. It’s a very subcon- 
scious thing because it’s deeply ingrained. I 
think there’s absolutely no chance I can get 
away with claiming I’ve never heard Joni 
Mitchell. Joni Mitchell’s Court And Spark 
was my first love...” 

Marling is an exciting talent and a fasci- 
nating character whose complex imagery 
and the poetic lyrics that propelled her to 
public attention on the back of her wonder- 
ful debut album, Alas, J Cannot Swim in 
2008 belied the excruciatingly bashful and 


self-conscious 18-year-old who wrote and 
sang them. 

You watched her toe-curling nervousness 
onstage then and wondered how on earth 
she conjured up songs of the understand- 
ing and maturity of Ghosts, about a needy 
lover (“He’d gone crazy at 19, lost all his 
self-esteem and couldn't understand why 
he was crying”), My Manic And I about 
obsession and insomnia and Night Terror, 
confronting mental illness (“J woke up and 
he was screaming, I'd left him dreaming / 
T roll over and shake him tightly and whis- 


per, If they want you, they’re gonna have to 


fight me...”). There was humour, too, given 


the title song was a whimsical throwaway 
bonus track. 

A cut above, then, from the teen angst 
you'd ordinarily expect of songs mostly 
written at the ages of 16 and 17, which, com- 
bined with her beguilingly vulnerable vocals 
and immaculately vowelled English accent, 
caught the public imagination in spectacular 
fashion, with the album winding up on the 
short list of the prestigious Mercury Music 
Prize. Suddenly facing the quizzical press 
corps at that Mercury Music Prize launch, 
Laura took one look at the banks of cameras 
intimidatingly aiming their lenses at her 
face, turned on her heels and fled. 

Such reticence —and there were plenty 
more examples of it in the frenzied months 
that followed as she successfully wriggled 
out of all attempts to turn her into a media 
star—didn’t hamper her in the slightest as 
Marling became a flagship of the new Brit- 
ish folk charge, her name almost surgically 
bracketed alongside those other new young 
folk(ish) guns, Noah & The Whale and 
Mumford & Sons. 

For, despite abject discomfort at being the 
centre of attention, there was also steel in 
Laura’s resolve not to get sucked into the 
music industry’s absurd games, refusing to 
conform to its common precepts of female 
marketing — initially even refusing to wear 
make-up onstage—or stereotypical images 
of the singer/songwriter, a term she still 
dislikes intensely. If forced into a card- 
board box, she’d take the one marked folk 
musician any day. 

“That’s vanity more than anything else,” 
she laughs. “If I have to be put in a genre 
then folk seems preferable. The term 
singer/songwriter conjures up a very dreary 
image and for some reason folk sounds 


slightly better.” 

As she’s got older (she’s now 21, with 
three albums under her belt), she’s mel- 
lowed a bit, looking back on that all-con- 
quering first album with affection rather 
than admiration (“The last time I listened 
to Alas it felt like I was listening to my 
little sister...I look back on it with slightly 
patronizing fondness.”) 

She’s certainly developed fast since then. 
She was brunette rather than blonde in time 
for her second album, J Speak Because 


I Can, in 2010, another startlingly good 


collection of songs like Blackberry Stone, 
Goodbye England (Covered In Snow), 
Devil's Spoke, Rambling Man and What He 
Wrote, reflecting the changing attitudes of 
a woman who was once a self-confessed 
recluse and isolationist but was by now 
embracing life in a more worldly fashion 
(What He Wrote is based on a bunch of 
letters from a wife to her husband while he 
was fighting in the Second World War). 

Again the results were remarkable. The 
album, which featured boyfriend Marcus 
Mumford of Mumford & Sons on backing 
vocals, won her another Mercury Music 
Prize nomination, taking her into the main- 
stream and in some respects taking folk 
music there with it. The / Speak Because I 
Can Laura was very different to the Alas I 
Cannot Swim Laura. 

Onstage not only was she averting her 
gaze from the floor and looking her audi- 
ence straight in the eye, she was cracking 
jokes and striding confidently in front of a 
band that was capable of assimilating all 
manner of different styles and moods in a 
productive manner. 

Having emerged from one of London’s 
alternative acoustic scenes (which also 
yielded Noah & The Whale, The Mum- 
fords, Johnny Flynn, Emmy the Great and 
various others) she also finally came under 
the radar of the famously tunnel-visioned 
British folk establishment, which couldn’t 
ignore the sallow-cheeked Laura— who, 
much to her own bemusement, was being 
trumpeted as the “queen of nu folk” and 
the like by every national newspaper in 
the land—any longer. Headlining at this 
summer’s Cambridge Folk Festival and 
incongruously wearing an Iron Maiden T- 
shirt, she told an enraptured audience who 
were hanging onto every word that she felt 
it was like “coming home”...though you 


scarcely believe her. 

“T wasn’t brought up on folk music, 
English or otherwise, unless you count 
Neil Young and Bob Dylan and people like 
that... which I don’t.” 

Yet there are elements of traditional folk 
in her work, with regular references to the 
sea and she agrees that A// My Rage, one 
of the tracks on her new album, A Creature 
I Don't Know, is set up like a traditional 
song. “Yes, it does have a traditional feel 
and traditional thoughts as well, so I guess 
I must have been influence by traditional 
songs somewhere...” 

You wait for her to elaborate, but she 
doesn’t. She’s not one for using 100 words 
when she thinks 10 will do. While she’s 
warm and friendly, she’s uncomfortable 
to the point of blanking you when probed 
about the background and inner meanings 
of her often cryptic material and is a far 
from easy interviewee. “Oh, I don’t mind 
interviews, I just find the whole process a 
bit...strange,” she giggles. 

Rambling Man also has very folkie 
imagery (and a great chorus), which earned 
her a nomination for Best Contemporary 
Song at the 2011 BBC Folk Awards. It 
didn’t win (that particular honour went to 
Hollow Point, Chris Wood’s magnificent 
song about the shooting of Brazilian Jean 
Charles de Menezes by jittery British police 
officers who falsely believed he was one of 


the terrorists responsible for an attempted 
bombing in London a few days earlier) 
but it underlined her crossover appeal in 
slightly odd fashion. 

The week after she performed —beauti- 
fully —at the BBC Folk Awards, she was 
at the BRIT Awards, highlight of the year 
for the pop industry. She failed to win a 
folk award, yet—much to her own and 
many other people’s disbelief— won one 
of the most prized awards at the higher 
profile BRITS ceremony for Best Female 
Artist. She collected her trophy amid a 
spluttering of confused giggles and garbled 
thanks...and is still no less bewildered how 
she came to win it. 

“T found it bizarre being nominated and 
completely bizarre winning it! I still don’t 
understand why they gave it to me. It’s really 
nice, but I don’t understand it. I’m not in any 
way ungrateful...I just find it really funny.” 

I say it must be weird going from the folk 
awards to the pop awards, with a foot in 
each camp. “No,” she says in mock horror, 
“T don’t think I have a foot in either camp. 
They are two worlds that should never col- 
lide. I felt equally out of place at the Folk 
Awards as I was at the BRIT Awards. I 
thought they were both very funny.” 

One of the most impressive aspects to 
Marling—and the mark of a real talent that 
suggests she may well go on to become 
one of the all-time greats —is her capac- 


M @ctually laughs a lot 
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ity to change, adapt and develop in such 


a short period of time. She’s made three 


albums now and the third is different again 


from the first two, heavily coloured by her 
travels, particularly to America. Like every 
question put to her, she ponders the point 
for a while, forensically examines it for 
catches and eventually decides that yes, she 
agrees it is heavily influenced by America. 

“I do think there is probably more of an 
American tone to it,” she says finally, as if 
questioning her own influences has never 
occurred to her before. “I think it was 
subliminal. Maybe it’s the stuff that I’ve 
been reading and listening to that has had 
an American effect on me.” 

So what have you been reading, Laura? 

“Well, when I was writing the album I 
was reading a lot by Robertson Davies, 
who was actually Canadian. A very funny 
writer. He was an Anglican priest and he 
had a very funny, well-balanced view in 
terms of an atheist voice and a religious 
voice...and some of his stuff is very dark. I 
don’t think they correlate directly but a lot 
of what I was thinking when I wrote the al- 
bum was probably provoked by books that 
made me think about those things. There’s 
a lot in Robertson Davies’s books about 
femininity —he absolutely hero-worships 
women to a really unhealthy extent. That 
made me chuckle in quite a dark way and I 
think that comes through on the album.” 

Other key influences include writer 
and historian Jehanne Wake, a historical 
biographer, whose writings on women and 
the complex emotions wrapped up in their 
lives have helped colour the shady subtle- 
ties of A Creature I Don’t Know, notably on 
the six-minute epic The Beast. 

Putting together a new album is, she 
freely admits, a nerve-wracking process. 
“Writing is what comes naturally. I find 
recording challenging, though I like it, but 
the nerve-wracking bit is when you put it 
all together and you hear whether what you 
have done is awful or not.” 

Are they often awful, Laura? 

“A few are tossed aside but I think I usu- 
ally know if they’re any good or not. You 
can tell if they feel a bit laboured and don’t 
come naturally when you're writing them. 
You feel you have to give them a chance 
but they usually fail in the end. Songs tend 
to come as a whole but they don’t come 
when I want them to come. I have no con- 


trol over when a song wants to be written.” 

Ethan Johns produced the new album but 
his influence on the sound and arrange- 
ments has subsided in direct relation to the 
dramatic escalation in her own confidence 
and self-belief since they worked together 
on her last album, / Speak Because I Can. 

“Ethan is brilliant...a brilliant musician 
and I was more than happy to have him help 
with the arrangements on the last album 
but this time I had a clear and precise idea 
of what I wanted so I did quite a lot of the 
arrangements at home before I sent them to 
the band and then the band put their own 
stamp on them. Ethan made sure we were in 
the right environment and he’s phenomenal 
at what he does, very insightful.” 

Laura still gives the impression of a wide- 
eyed traveller stepping gingerly through a 
precarious, alien world. In entertainingly 
clipped, well-spoken tones she talks of 
appearances at rock festivals like T In The 
Park and Oxegen in genuine horror (“My 
goodness, I’m not a fan of festivals as a 
whole but those were something else...I’ve 
never seen such carnage in my life. They 
didn’t throw anything at me, thank God, 
and I can tell you I would have disappeared 
offstage quicker than anything they threw.’) 

She’s also kept her distance from the 
machinations of the industry. Even when 
Alas, I Cannot Swim producer Charlie Fink 
wrote and fronted a whole concept album, 
The First Days Of Spring, documenting the 
breakup of their relationship, she kept her 
head discreetly below the parapet, while 
skilfully evading tabloid attempts to turn 
her later relationship with Marcus Mumford 
into a Posh and Becks “hottest couple in 
folk-rock” saga. 

And woe betide anyone who ever tried 
to market her provocatively. “Nobody ever 
tried to do that—it was understood from the 
off. And if they did I think it’s fair to say 
they would have felt my wrath...” 

At one point she used to talk about the 
modern world of downloads and iTunes as 
if it had been launched from outer space to 
destroy us all; but while she still feels de- 
tached from the mainstream music industry, 
her stance —like her stand on make-up—has 
mellowed in her old age (21!) 

“I was a bit more of a misanthrope than 
I am now,” she says. “I’m not in any way 
against downloads or iTunes. I think it’s 
great that people listen to music in any way 


but it’s just a real shame that people aren’t 
given the opportunity or time to cherish mu- 
sic anymore. People want music to hit them 
immediately and just one song off an album, 
not a whole album. Which is fine...I just 
wish everybody could have that experience 
of finding an old classic record and being 
really excited about it and taking it home 
and listening to it. I’m lucky that I have a 
job where I have a lot of time to do that. But 
whatever makes people happy and gives 
them an escape— which I imagine music 
does for most people—that’s no bad thing.” 
As for the rest of it, she’s here for the long 
haul. She’s been working with one of her 
heroes, Jack White, recording a cover of 
Jackson C. Frank’s Blues Run The Game at 
White’s Third Man Studios in Nashville and 
remains touchingly humble about herself. 
“My inspiration for songwriting has al- 
ways been what I myself like about music 
and that’s a certain amount of honesty. I’m 
increasingly aware that songwriting is a 
huge self-indulgence and however much 
you try not to write about yourself you 
always end up doing it. My ambition really 
is just to continue to be able to do what I 
do because I really rather like it so I hope 
to keep it under control and not become 
complacent and put out really boring 
albums. My thing has always been a slap in 
the face and a stroke on the back so I don’t 
think there’s a danger of that happening 
anytime soon. But if that time ever does 
come, I hope someone would have the balls 


to tell me to stop...” 
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Ry Cooder 


Rolling Stone magazine named Ry 
Cooder No. 8 on their list of the 100 
Greatest Guitarists of All Time. In 
addition to his acclaim as a musi- 
cian, producer, singer and song- 
writer, Cooder has found his voice 
as a Storyteller with the release of 
a series of albums starting with 
Chavez Ravine (2003), continuing 
with My Name is Buddy, I, Flathead, 
and now Pull Up Some Dust and 
Sit Down, his most political album 
to date. It’s a collection of protest 
songs in traditional styles dealing 
with contemporary issues. 


" 


A rare live performer, Cooder 
played two concerts to promote its 
2 stately Great Ameri- 
can Music Hall nightclub in San 
Francisco, the site of his live 1977 
| ilbum Showtime. For this pair of 


release at th 


ter 2011 
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Mexican banda horns featured on the 
new release, old pal Flaco Jimenez 
on accordion and longtime singers 
Terry Evans and Arnold McCuller. 
The shows sold out in short order. 
In addition to the new recording, 
Cooder has also written a recom- 
mended pulp fiction-size book of 
short stories called Los Angeles 
Stories published by City Lights 
Books. Holger Petersen spoke with 
Ry Cooder prior to the Pull Up Some 
Dust and Sit Down concerts. 


Many of your projects in the past have 
been about power and abuses of power. 
This one has a very fine focus on it, and 
I’m just wondering with the timing, and 
especially with what’s going on in the 
world recently, if you could give us an 
overview on what inspired you to release 
this kind of record at this time? 


The Penguin Eggs Interview 


Well, I don’t know that. I don’t know ex- 
actly what happened there except that once 
I got started writing these...I did it because 
it seemed to me it takes a year to do this, so 
the first one I did was the Christmas song. 

That was during Bush’s time. That was 
when the war was really on over there— 
which it still is—but it was on, and the 
propaganda was coming so fast over here. 
There was so much...justification, you 
know? 

And Bush and his appalling little info- 
mercial that he did from the boat...and all 
of this stuff, and this glory road—how this 
was being presented to Americans in the 
media, the media being this willing servant. 
All this glorification was horrible. You 
could see where it was going to go. They 
would publish the military death list every 
Saturday in our L.A. paper, and you look 
at this list and it just keeps growing and 
growing.... 

Once in a while they’d do a feature in the 
obituary section of the paper, they’d feature 
one of these teenagers...all he wanted to 
do was serve his country, and all that. Now 
killed by some roadside bomb or some 
goddamn thing.... I’m so disgusted with 
American media I can’t even tell you.... 

But you listen to KPFK, and it’s depress- 
ing but interesting to hear all these parents 
of these horribly wounded soldiers, men 
and women, trying to create these support 
networks, so that these people could avoid 
all this insane bureaucratic red tape to get 
their medication, to get what physical ther- 
apy they need, and what counselling they 
may need, because it wasn’t provided...it 
was not easy to get. It was absolutely 
scandalous. It should be a national scandal. 
So I got so furious I said, ‘This is killing 
me, I can’t take it, I can’t stand this. All 
it’s doing is making me so angry that I’m 
becoming incapacitated’.... So I came up 
with this tune, this polka. Christmas Time 
[Christmas Time This Year]. Everybody’s 
supposed to join up. Everybody’s supposed 
to go out and shop and buy this crap you 
don’t want and can’t use. 


So I wrote that tune, and Flaco was in 
town at some point, so we just got together 
and recorded that, the four of us, over at 
Martin’s house, the engineer. So OK, that’s 
good...I just put it in the drawer. Didn’t do 
anything about it. But then I got to think- 
ing, after Bush was down and Obama came 
up...then the bailout came. This whole 
idiotic delivery of money. OK, so then... 
let’s see what we can do about this. Robert 
Scheer’s wonderful political blog, which is 
where I get a lot of my information from, 
called Truthdig, said no banker left behind. 
I thought, ‘That’s an Uncle Dave Macon 
song from the °30s. That’s a great title’. 
That was like an hour’s worth of work —so 
I jotted that down. Jot em down tunes, I 
call them. And then I saw, this is good for 
me, this is therapeutic, I feel good when 
I’m doing this, and I enjoy doing it, so let’s 
do it! 

It’s everywhere...all you have to do is 
open your eyes or your ears, and you'll 
hear something and then quickly jot it 
down...like they used to do in the *30s, you 
know, I’m sure that all of those populist 
tunes of the day that the New Lost City 
Ramblers used to do, that I used to listen 
to all the time, these came from people’s 
everyday experience, what they were going 
through, and they would converse with 
each other and talk, and tunes would be 
born out of that talk. 

So I started doing it. So then about two 
years later I think, ‘Well, I have a few 
here’. The more I did, the easier it was, 
and the more I could spot the stories that 
would make good songs. Then ideas started 
coming.... 

And still to this day, the military death list 
keeps on growing and growing all the time. 
They keep sending these kids over there.... 

Oh, and we have these friends that are 
a couple, and they go out and they make 
it their mission to try to inform people 
at these poor schools in poor parts of 
L.A....don’t let these military recruiters on 
campus.... 

So I really got on that case, you know, 
Baby Joined The Army. So I thought those 
two together presented a picture. I thought, 
‘Let’s get the word out. It may be illumi- 
nating’. I’m not saying that I’m so smart, 
but I’m saying that songs, what they can 
do quickly —and this was always Pete 
Seeger’s message— you quickly inform 


QKA 


somebody. You quickly teach them some- 
thing, or include them in something. ..let’s 
sing a song. By the end of a four-minute 
song, a whole transformation has occurred. 
This is something I saw Pete do over and 
over again. Fantastic technique.... 

But I do this because I’ve made records 
for a long time, and I’ve played music all 
my life and I feel I’ve gotten a handle on 
it. I’m better now, and I like what it sounds 
like, I like the spontaneity of recording and 
the way we did this record, kind of loose 
and fun. I hope that people like it, but I do it 
because it’s what I know how to do and I’m 
64 and I figure just do what you know, you 
know?... 


Arhoolie was a label that I think was 
important in your listening and develop- 
ment, and you’ve kind of paid tribute 
to Arhoolie in some ways—you were at 
their anniversary concert a few years 
ago—could you tell us a bit about the ef- 
fect that Arhoolie releases had on you? 


Well, sure. The same goes for blues, you 
know, it wasn’t easy to get. And all that 
reissue stuff, as I say...what was out there 
on Riverside and some of these little funny 
labels was jazz. You could listen to what 
they called traditional jazz, New Orleans 
music, which I did. That was the first thing 
I liked...my ear went there. Piano mostly. I 
loved all that old-time piano and, of course, 
the horn bands...Bunk Johnson in particu- 
lar. That music was being reissued on LP, 
but blues...I couldn’t find it. 1 knew guys 
who had record collections of 78s, I’d listen 
to that but I couldn’t take it home.... 


Whiskey and Ry 


But then, I used to take this bus down 
to the record store, you know, a little tiny 
record store in a house in downtown L.A. 
that these two women, these sisters, ran. It 
was mostly folk music for kids. That was a 
pretty rare find, but it was based around the 
Pete Seeger, Lead Belly, Woody Guthrie 
kind of thing. So they carried the Arhoolie 
albums.... 

The first one I saw was Big Joe Wil- 
liams’s Tough Times. Here’s this fellow on 
the front with his Gordon’s gin bottle and 
this messy room and this nine-string guitar. 
I said, ‘Wow, what could this be?’... 

I still have Tough Times, I listen to it. You 
go back and say, ‘I haven’t heard this in 10 
years or 20 years, let’s listen and see’. 


And you hear it differently...it contin- 
ues to inspire all the time? 


Absolutely. Well, isn’t that so true. You 
hear it differently from different perspec- 
tive...changing perspective. “This meant 
a lot to me then, what does this feel like 
to me now?’ And the way you read into it, 
the way you imagine it, which is for me a 
thing, I try to picture these things...it was 
always pictorial in my head. Now I know 
more, and I’ve known some of these peo- 
ple, I’ve seen some of this stuff first hand, I 
understand it more. But when you’re young 
it’s exciting, it’s tremendous...it’s a revela- 
tion every time you put the needle down.... 


Ry, I wanted to ask you about John 
Lee Hooker for President, because you 
certainly nailed that...and I love the fact 


that you’ve got all the nuances and also 
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Hooker’s sense of humour and the fact 
that he makes up these great words like 
copestatic and alimonia. 


He was fabulous, verbally; wonderful to 
listen to him talk. I love his playing and 
his singing, but to hear him talk was the 
deal...this weird, low, purring voice, and 
all these crazy words come out. Yeah, he’s 
a fabulous character.... 

So I wanted to do this, I thought, ‘You 
know, we need to hear from John Lee, his 
opinion of politics’. Because his opinion 
of things once I got to know him and talk 
to him, was fantastic to listen to what he 
would say about something...the prism that 
he looked through, you know what I mean? 
The bluesman’s understanding.... 

I didn’t know if I could pull it off, so I 
told Martin the engineer—we were in his 
house—and I said, ‘Got any plywood?’ 
And he said yeah here’s some plywood. 
Bring it out. So we put a microphone down 
there. Well, I tapped my feet like John Lee 
used to do...it was a tremendous sound.... 

So I made the thing, one take, of 
course —all these tunes on the record are 
one take. I said, ‘I don’t know about that, 
let’s listen back’. Well, it sounds OK, it 
sounds like him. It has an effect, one man 
and his feet. Which I dig. Then I thought, 
“Well, is this gonna mean anything? Are 
people going to understand it?’ He’s not 
exactly a household word...I mean, it’s 
not like immediate recognition, but there is 
some message coming through that I think 
is good. Now people are telling me that 
they like it, so it’s very, very nice.... 


May 2011 marked the 100th anniversa- 
ry of Robert Johnson and, of course, you 
worked on the Crossroads soundtrack. 
We were talking about going back to 
some great records...is Robert Johnson 
one of those people that you go back to? 


No, I don’t, I leave him alone. I tell you 
why: it’s too much, it’s too much for me. 
When I first heard that, I thought, “Well, 
now what? How am I gonna incorpo- 
rate...can I learn this? No I can’t. I don’t 
understand how this is being done’. It 
was opaque to me...and you can’t play 
that stuff. You know, you can’t sing it and 
play it. It’s like saying, ‘I think I’m gonna 
groove and dig like Jascha Heifetz can do. 


Q&A 


Or Pete Johnson on piano. Or Albert Am- 
mons, or Louis Armstrong...’. there’s just 
certain things...they stand by themselves 
and they stand apart, you know. I liked 
all that Robert Johnson stuff when I was 
young, and I’ve got that Columbia LP, of 
COUISC.... 

But I knew I couldn’t make it. I couldn’t 
do it, couldn’t do anything about it. So V'll 
tell you what, it’s there...it’s in the back of 
my mind, like everything. You know, you’re 
impressed by everything, I remember every 
record.... 

I mean, I listen to these things so much. 
Blind Lemon Johnson was another one of 
these weird people that I thought was weird. 
I love Blind Lemon and all those records, 
but what I remember was the amazement of 
first hearing it. And once I got used to Blind 
Lemon, then I didn’t listen to him no more, 
because I couldn’t do it. So if I couldn’t do 
it, I'd leave it alone... 

A friend of mine, Fernando Ruelas, used 
to say, “Take what you want, leave the rest 
alone’. He, by the way, is the guy that in- 
vented that word copestatic, it wasn’t John 
Lee, but the late great Fernando Ruelas. 

But you have to have some idea about 
what’s possible, and what you should do, 
rather, and what you should leave alone. 


And maybe, lastly, how about Blind 
Willie Johnson? 


Well, that’s funny, you see, I was about to 
say, unlike...well in the case of Blind Willie 
I worked on that a lot. This really got into 
my inner mind I think, of course, because of 
this bottleneck sound. And I listened to this, 
and I played it and I played it, and I was 
real mystified by it and real intrigued.... 

I’m playing Dark Was The Night, or what- 
ever song, but I’m thinking to myself, “I’m 
not getting this right. There’s something in 
the vibrato in the left hand bottleneck of 
my little finger that I’m not doing. Why is 
that?... Well, somebody up and told me, 
Blind Willie played flat. Ohhhh, that’s dif- 
ferent. You play flat with a knife blade over 
whatever bar, you're using a knife blade or 
a knife handle. 

So then I thought, “OK, he played flat’. 
Then I can get vibrato right, and I can 
get the sound of the strings better, and it 
changes how you play your right hand, and 
you get that sound—thumb pick I think he 


used back then—I can hear it even though 
the recordings are bad. But I don’t do it 
that way because I just can’t. I’m no good 
at it, so I play straight with the bottleneck 
on the finger and I don’t worry anymore. 


But it did puzzle me for years. 


Ry, thank you so much. I think Pull 
Up Some Dust and Sit Down is a really 
important record, and I’m really looking 
forward to seeing you live actually. I’m 
going to come to San Francisco. 


Oh good, because that’s going to be a 


one-off. 
Why is that? 


Well, I don’t know. It’s a big thing. 
Bondo Horns, there’s 10 of them. Flaco’s 
coming, he’s not in the best of shape, but 
he’s going to make it if I have to go down 
there with a medevac and get him and 
bring him. So you can never say we’re 
going to do 10 of these, or 100 of these. 
It’s not exactly portable. And the rhythm 
section: me and Joachim on drums, and 
Robert Francis on bass, Terry Evans and 
Arnold McCuller are to sing. Terry and me 
and Flaco were together in °74 when we 
recorded in that place, Showtime. I have to 
say I don’t think people know that record. 
It was a good record, it showed what we 
were doing in those days, but we'll be back 
in there doing some of the same songs. 

It’s gonna be great, you know, I’m sure. 

I think the people will enjoy it but I can’t 
exactly say for certain if we can do it ever 
again, nor in exactly the same way, but at 
this point in our lives we all just say, ‘Hey, 
we’re there, let’s do this! Tomorrow is 
another day, it’s another story. Let’s do this 
and see what we can come up with then’. 


I’m looking forward to it, I’m glad you’re 


going to be there. 


Ry Cooder ~ 
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Through the sonic haze you can hear Denny’s 
marvellous singing and guitar playing but it’s 
like trying to catch a glimpse of the Mona Lisa 
through frosted glass. -— Sandy Denny, Page 63 
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my halo at half-light 


Whaur the Pig Gaed on the Spree is a captivating 
and timeless memento from sources bearing an 
incomparable stamp of authenticity. 

— Alan Lomax’s Scottish Recordings, Page 65 
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Matt Andersen 
Coal Mining Blues (Busted Flat Records) 

If you can know anything 
about New Brunswick’s Matt 
Andersen it’s that you can 
never know what to expect. 
Take the title track of his sixth 
release, for instance, an enor- 
mously mature accomplishment 
and a showpiece for Andersen’s 
vocal abilities— with more 
heart per kilo than anything 
that ever came out of a mine. 
Or consider the decision to 
head down to Levon Helm’s 
recording studio—to help 
deliver that unmistakable vibe 
that still makes The Band one 
of Canada’s smartest exports. 
Garth Hudson is here, too, as is 
Colin Linden, who produces, 
co-writes and joins in. 

Add in the vocal assist of 
Levon’s daughter, Amy, and 
the McCrarys, big league 
co-writing in the form of Gary 
Nicholson, and Andersen is 
clearly shooting for the moon. 
Once the wash is dry, how- 
ever, his raw, near-feral power 
has been filtered down to the 
essence of his true talents: his 
voice, his guitar and the sincere 
tenderness that fires his muse, 
as evidenced in this album’s 


dedication to the Maritime 
work ethic and those who did 
battle of a different kind. 

On occasion, it feels like 
Andersen’s being forced into 
a shoe that may not fit. His 
natural state is far from the 
roots revivalist tone of some of 
the material, surely a byproduct 
of Linden and Levon’s Barn. 
Much as Amy adds, Delaney 
Bramlett Andersen’s not. At 
the same time, Baby I'll Be 
captures a different side of 
him as a Muscle Shoals soul 
man while Home Sweet Home 
reveals a sincere warmth that, 
driven home by Garth Hudson’s 
accordion and Jonell Mosser’s 
backing vocal, is jaw-dropping. 

Likewise, She Comes Down 
champions his soft, soulful self 
while his tribute to Willie P. 
Bennett in a stirring cover of 
Willie’s Diamond Joe touches 
more than a nerve, as does 
his cover of Charlie Rich’s 
Feel Like Going Home. By 
and large, a big success but 
Id prefer to see what happens 
when he self-produces. Special 
attention is due John Sheard 
for his substantial keyboard 
contributions here. 

— By Eric Thom 


Oysterband 
and June Tabor 
Ragged Kingdom (Topic Records) 

And about bloody time, too. 
Ragged Kingdom takes up 
where Oysterband and June 
Tabor’s last collaboration—the 
superb Freedom And Rain—left 
off 21 years ago. Widely 
considered a folk-rock classic, 
Ragged Kingdom appears des- 
tined for a similar fate. 

From the outset—the Na- 
poleonic-era Bonny Bunch of 
Roses— Alan Prosser’s compel- 
ling, brooding and often driving 
guitar provides much of its hall- 
marks. Largely unheralded, yet 
as individual a stylist as, say, 
Richard Thompson or J.J. Cale, 
Prosser clearly leaves his stamp 
on the gorgeous Son David and 
interacts brilliantly with fiddler 
Ian Telfer on the simmering Ju- 
das (Was A Red-Headed Man). 
It’s a feat they repeat mag- 
nificently on both the intense 
but uplifting Jf My Love Loves 
Me and Bob Dylan’s riveting 
Seven Curses, the latter aided 
and abetted magnificently by 
Chopper’s captivating cello. 

Tabor’s singing appears in all 
its stark glory on the harrowing 
The Hills Of Shiloh. And she’s 
at her warmest and most spell- 
binding leading the band on a 
beautiful, primarily a cappella, 
version of the Scottish singer 
Jeannie Robertson’s (When I 
Was No But) Sweet Sixteen. Her 
poignant interaction with John 
Jones on Dark End of the Street 
truly reinvents James Carr’s 
soul classic with understated 
flair and gentle grace. No doubt 
the inclusion of Joy Division’s 
Love Will Tear Us Apart will 
raise an eyebrow or two. Yet 
Tabor and Jones’s emotional 
call-and-response delivery 
wring all the splendid melan- 
choly their brazen ambition 
deserves. Roll on 2032 and 
their next adventure. 

— By Roddy Campbell 
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David Bromberg 
Use Me (Appleseed) 

It’s got to be rough being a 
legend as it’s an act that’s hard 


to follow. Bromberg’s heyday 


was in the ’70s where, after 
playing sideman to Dylan and 
Jerry Jeff Walker, he graduated 
to his own spotlight, debuting 
on Columbia, enjoying a solid 
career based on his firm grasp 
of roots music, his musical abil- 
ity to play almost everything 
and his distinctive sense of 
humour. 

It didn’t hurt that his Rolodex 
contained a Who’s Who of 
serious musicians eager to help 
him out, adding to his buzz. 
His departure from the business 
in 1980 in favour of running a 
violin store has been inter- 
rupted here and there by a new 
release, keeping his fans baited. 
Flash forward to this release 
and Use Me has enlisted the 
support of some of his favourite 
songwriters — from Keb’ Mo’ to 
Widespread Panic, Levon Helm 
and John Hiatt—asking each 
of them to write a song for him 
and to perform it on this album, 
illustrating his impact on the 
industry. With vocals that might 
be an acquired taste, Bromberg 
is clearly enjoying himself 
across this 11-track album, coy- 
ering the diverse range of styles 


represented by each participant. 
An album highlight is Tim 

O’Brien’s Blues Is Fallin’, fea- 

turing Bromberg’s tasty Dobro 
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against O’Brien’s mandolin 
and backup vocals, comple- 
menting one of Bromberg’s 
strongest vocals. Likewise, 
his vocal on Keb’ Mo’s eco- 
friendly Diggin’ in the Deep 
Blue Sea fits the material 
well. Bromberg is clearly 
having a ball on Widespread 
Panic’s funky Old Neigh- 
bourhood while the bit- 
tersweet The Long Goodbye 
shows Bromberg doing his 
best Tom Russell imperson- 
ation in the company of Los 
Lobos. 

His rather remarkable 
remake of Bill Withers’s Use 
Me—the theme of the re- 
cord—kicks into a comfort- 
able groove to end the disc, 
a successful experiment that 
brings a much-loved mem- 
ber of the music community 
back into the game. 

— By Eric Thom 


Michael Jerome 
Browne 
The Road Is Dark (Borealis) 

The macabre tone is set 
the moment you flip through 
the disc cover: silhouetted 
guitarist on the horizon of 
a full moonlit post-inferno 
forest, blackened snags and 
deadfalls raking the skyline, 


a sinister automobile sitting 


menacingly on a lonely road. 


The subject matter is 
complementary: breakups, a 
mother’s passing, grave- 
yards, alcohol, addiction, vi- 
olent protest and, of course, 
death—pretty much standard 
fare for a blues disc. The 
simple accompaniment—ba- 
sic percussion, a washboard, 
harmonica, violin, banjo— 
serves to highlight Browne’s 
exceptional guitar-playing 
skills. Employing a variety 
of guitars—electric, acoustic 
and resonator, all outlined 
in detail in the enclosed 
booklet—MJB demonstrates 


his wide-ranging ability. His 


stripped-down presentation 
makes each note impor- 
tant and Browne takes full 
advantage. 

There are 14 songs on the 
CD, about half co-writes 
with his wife, B.A. Markus, 
and the rest covers and 
public domain material. This 
is a virtuoso performance 
sure to please new and old 
fans alike. 

— By Doug Swanson 


The Distillery 
What You Told Me (Independent) 

This six-song EP of tunes 
crafted by members of the 
band shows considerable 
promise. The Distillery con- 
sists of Neil Hendry (acous- 
tic, electric guitars), Jordan 
Safer (harmonica, keys, 
electric lap steel guitar) and 
Myrrhine Faller (vocals). 

Anchored by Faller’s crisp 
voice, the trio explores the 
basics of the blues oeuvre 
with attendant bottleneck 
guitar riffs, wailing harp, and 
boogie-woogie piano. 

There are a few quibbles: 
their stripped-down style 
reveals the occasional flubbed 
lick so they need to tighten 
up on the musicianship; the 
lyrics are at times simplistic; 
and Faller needs to be less 
tentative, more forceful, in her 
vocal delivery —it’s like she is 
reluctant to flaunt her obvious 
talent. Let ’er rip, girl. 


— By Doug Swanson 


Pharis and Jason 
Romero 
A Passing Glimpse (Lula Records) 
Jason and Pharis Romero, 
the power couple of old-time 
music from metropolitan 
Horsefly, BC, have created 
an album that just might 
convince you that a little 
heartbreak is beautiful. 


Somehow they have man- 


aged to produce this gem of 
a disc in the midst of making 
Romero banjos that are played 
by the likes of Ricky Skaggs. 
Playing acoustic guitars and 
both fingerpicked and claw- 
hammer banjo, they capture 
the essence of the music that 
originated in Appalachia with- 
out falling into the pastiche that 
seems to afflict so many old- 
time players. There are no fake 
hillbilly accents here, just an 
honest reading of great but sad 
songs in their own voices, as 
well as five originals that totally 
fit in with the genre. 
They have unearthed some 
great songs by that prolific 
songwriter, Public Domain. My 
favourite is Wait Till the Clouds 
Roll By, where the sailor is tell- 
ing his Jenny to wait until the 
: storm clouds have past. 
Pharis’s crystalline voice, 


with just a hint of vibrato, has 


been featured in bands such as 
Outlaw Social and The Haints. 
But it is that combination of the 
Romeros’ close harmonies and 
simple but effective instrumen- 
tation that set this album apart. 
There are no Louvin Brothers 

| covers here, but I haven’t heard 
anything closer to the lonesome 
| feeling evoked by Charlie and 
Ira Louvin. 

— By Mike Sadava 
. 


Ohbijou 
Metal Meets (Last Gang Records) 


If cotton candy had a sound 


| it would be the voice of Casey 
Meciyja. Sticky and sweet, 

| Toronto’s Ohbijou is in the run- 
: ning for most darling Canadian 
. indie pop band. If Beacons 

| seeks light, Metal Meets is a 

. 


darker discovery. Three records 
into it, Ohbijou has honed their 
orchestral sound and estab- 
lished themselves as a sonic 
exploration of lightness and 
darkness. Lead single Niagara 
pays homage to the magnitude 
of the great falls. Balikbayan 


exudes the temperament of the 
album—transcontinental long- 
ing, a universal quest for home. 
Title track Metal Meets 
rhythmically builds and drifts 
off into a dreamscape of 
possibilities, vocal flourishes 
and coos. Inspired by touring 
through Asia, Europe and North 
America, Ohbijou crosses 
borders, bringing fresh eyes and 
a sense of voyage to the record. 
Metal Meets takes listeners 
on a journey, both internal 
_ external. Eipe2)> almost thaDace 
effortless sounding, songs 
like Sligo and Obsidian carry 
Metal Meets. Closing track The 
Dreaming ventures deep into The two male voices (Phil 
Churchill and Andrew Dale) 


add harmonies and accompany 


the subconscious, the mythical 
landscape between awake and 
asleep. That moment in time Hollett on a variety of instru- 
when everything and nothing is _ ments that are rare in their 
possible. Magic. 


— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


simplicity, tastefulness and 
rightness-for-the-moment. They 
cover a lot of territory from 

the pop ballad You’re My Best 
Friend, penned by Queen’s bass 


The Once 
Row Upon Row Of The People They 
Know (Borealis Records) 

This Newfoundland folk trio 


(which started as three actors 


player, John Deacon, to a First 
World War lament, to a song 

based on a fiddle tune by New- 
who enjoyed singing together) foundland fiddler Emile Benoit, 
is based around the voice of to a rousing anthem with a 
lead vocalist Geraldine Hollett. | chorus based on a poem by 
Hollett has a voice that’s as Canadian poet George Murray. 
strong as a melodic instrument This is their second disc and 
as it is a narrative tool for pre- it’s a strong sophomore effort, 


cisely conveying a lyric. likely to increase their already 
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growing following. If you listen 
to By The Glow Of The Kero- 
sene Light, Valley of Killbride 
or Song From Memory yow ll 
be sure to get what all the buzz 
is about. 


— By Barry Hammond 


Les Doigts de l’Homme 


1910 (Alma) 


This may be a bit of a stretch, 
reviewing what’s basically a 
Hot Club jazz disc in a folk 
music magazine. But the influ- 
ence of Django Reinhardt is felt 
in many places outside the jazz 
world, wherever the boundar- 
ies of acoustic instruments are 
widened, including the folk 
world. Think Chris Thile, Don 
Ross, David Grisman, Bela 
Fleck, John Jorgenson and a 
host of other innovative acous- 
tic players. 

Les Doigts de |’ Homme (liter- 
ally “the fingers of the man”) 
honours last year’s hundredth 
anniversary of Reinhardt’s birth 
with an amazing combina- 
tion of Django instrumentals, 
originals and standards like 
Blue Skies. While paying hom- 
age, this quartet from France 
with three guitars and standup 
bass puts its own stamp on 
every track. Even Minor Swing, 
perhaps the most overdone tune 


of Django’s, gets new life with 
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intricate guitar harmonies and a 
smashing chord run. They take 
a four-minute run at Ravel's 
Bolero, essentially moulding it 
to their sound. 

If you’re new to Hot Club, 
this disc could be a pathway 
into gypsy jazz. If you’re 
already into this form of music, 
which has folk roots going all 
the way to India, you’ll find 
this collection truly magnifique. 
And with a distribution out of 
Toronto, you won’t have to go 
to France to get it. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Dan Mangan 
Oh Fortune (Ans & Crafts) 

What relevance has an 
ostensibly alt-rock-oriented 
artist like Dan Mangan to an 
ostensibly folk-oriented publi- 
cation for folk-oriented readers, 
you ask? Don’t be so coy. For 
what is folk music’s primary 
concern but the unit of meaning 
known as the song? And Dan 
Mangan is all about the song. 
To be sure, OA Fortune displays 
thrilling layers of orchestral 
density throughout— though the 
artist knows when to pare back 
where it’s called for to spidery 
guitar and an alleyway whistle. 
But the thing above all is the 
song, the beguiling mélange of 
emotion Mangan coaxes out of 
a few well-chosen words and a 
plangent melody. 

“T don’t know what I want / 
all I know is that I really want 
it / I should know better by 
now, there’s only so much to 
go around,” he sings on How 
Darwinian, neatly placing 
himself in the league of wry 
self-observationalists such as 
the Magnetic Fields’ Stephin 
Merritt or LCD Soundsystem’s 
James Murphy, but replac- 
ing their respective love for 
sarcasm and schlocky *80s 
homage with deep feeling and 
sweeping instrumental arrange- 
ments that elevate the songs to 


full-on journeys. 

And then he does it again and 
again, over 11 songs. You’re 
going to love it. 


— By Scott Lingley 


Frank Turner 
England Keep My Bones (Epitaph) 

I’ve long had a fondness and 
admiration for angry young 
men from England. They 
always seemed genuinely 
angrier and always were more 
articulate than other angry 
young men. Frank Turner is my 
newest addition to a long list 
featuring Joe Strummer, Billy 
Bragg, The Men They Couldn’t 
Hang, Chumbawumba, Johnny 
Rotten and myriad others over 
the years. 

Coming out of the punk 
scene, Frank started making 
lovely musical waves in 2007 
and blew me away personally 
at the 2010 Calgary Folk Music 
Festival. He had the opening 
mainstage slot on the Thursday 
night— you know, the death slot 
where the audience is still get- 
ting settled and really not pay- 
ing attention to the stage yet. 
Armed with just a guitar and a 
delivery most musicians would 
kill for, he got their attention 
in minutes and left 30 minutes 


later to a standing ovation. 

He’s been quite prolific, 
releasing an album every 
six months or so since, and 
England Keep My Bones is 
arguably his strongest venture 
yet. Still angry, he delivers a 
collection 12 songs that are var- 
ied in their delivery from full 
band to a cappella and lyrically 
from the topically political to 
the historical. Songs of the Nor- 
man invasion mix easily with 
songs of living contemporary 
English life. He is a wonderful 
observer of human antics and as 
a gifted lyricist he conveys his 
observations in self-deprecat- 
ing thoughts that ring honest 
and true. 

“Not everyone grows up to 
be an astronaut / Not everyone 
was born to be a king 
/ Not everyone can be Freddie 
Mercury 
/ But everyone can raise a glass 
and sing / Well I haven't always 
been a perfect person 
/ And I haven't done what mum 
and dad had dreamed 
/ But on the day I die I'll say ‘At 
least I fucking tried’ / 
And that’s the only eulogy I need.” 

Frank Turner is a particularly 
strong link in the chain of great 


English singer/songwriters. 
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James Hill 


Check out England Keep My 

Bones and anything else of his 

you can get your hands on. 

Your life will be the better for it. 
— By les siemieniuk 


James Hill 
Man With a Love Song (Borealis Records) 

The folks at my local music 
store say they sell more ukule- 
les than any other instrument. 
Those fledgling players really 
ought to listen to James Hill to 
find out just how far one can 
go on this instrument and how 
versatile the uke can be. 

Hill covers all kinds of genres, 
including 40s swing, bluegrass, 
folk, old-time, with all sorts 
of ukuleles. He can make the 
small instrument sound like a 
clawhammer banjo, a mandolin, 
and yes, like an old ukulele. 
And he shows a lot of talent on 
the fiddle, piano, tenor guitar, 
percussion, as well as being 
blessed with a clear, friendly 
voice, augmented with interest- 
ing background vocal arrange- 
ments with help from cellist 
Anne Davison, his better half. 

Hill has also come into his 
own as a songwriter on this 
disc. He’s obviously got a big 
heart as well as nimble hands. 
As he sings in the title track: 

‘You can't trust a man with a 
love song. You don’t know how 
many lips that tune’s been on.” 
But it’s hard not to trust the 
man with the ukulele. 

— By Mike Sadava 
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John Doyle 
Shadow and Light (Compass Records) 

Renowned as a guitar- 
ist and emerging more as 
a singer, John Doyle adds 
another feather to his cap on 
this release by writing every 
track. His singing is melodic 
and fluent and his words 
are enthralling as he spins 
yarns from Irish-American 
history and tells tales of war, 
gambling, love and famine. 
It is still his guitar playing 
that causes my jaw to drop, 
though. 

Since its introduction into 
Irish traditional music, the 
guitar has become ubiq- 
uitous and a recognizable 
sound based on particular 
tunings, strumming pat- 
terns and picking styles has 
emerged. Doyle transcends 
all that. His playing on 
tracks such as The Arabic, 
the story of his grandfather’s 
attempted emigration to 
America, the instrumental 
Tribute to Donal Ward / The 
Currachman, and Farewell 
To All That evokes compari- 
son with Don Ross, Steve 
Howe and Leo Kottke. No 
one, however, plays quite 
like John Doyle. Brilliant 
songs, great singing and 
guitar wizardry. Buy it! 

— By Tim Readman 


Murray McLauchlan 
Human Writes (True North Records) 
“Simplicity is the ultimate 
” So said 
Leonardo da Vinci. It could 
also be the blueprint for this 


sophistication. 


ultimate elder statesman disc 
by singer/songwriter Murray 
McLauchlan. With the sim- 
plest of materials — guitar, 
piano, bass, harmonica, and 
valve trombone—he shows 
what can be done with a 
simple song. How many 
writers would whistle these 
days? 


Yet McLauchlan uses 
it effectively in the third 
cut on the disc, Painting 
Floors, to state the lovely 
melody in a song about 
not painting yourself into 
corners and how love can 
heal your heart, where he 
name checks greats like 
Ella Fitzgerald, Ray Charles 
and Billie Holiday. The disc 
has the straightforwardness 
of a line drawing but also 
demonstrates how much 
can be captured in a simple 
line, like, “Beginnings are a 
question / and endings never 
end /Things that disappear 
/ Keep coming back again,” 
from Start Again. 

Like the narrators of 
Pickin Up Mary Lou (with 
a nod to the all-American 
values of Ricky Nelson) 
or Constantly Confused, 
McLauchlan sings great 
odes to the simple life and 
proves throughout that the 
whole less-is-more esthetic 
promoted by architect and 
designer Mies Van Der Rohe 
can also be just as effective 
in music. A great disc by a 
great musician. 


— By Barry Hammond 


Petunia 
and the Vipers 
Petunia and the Vipers (Petunia Music) 
Holy smokes! Storyteller/ 
singer/songwriter Petunia 
has grown into himself. His 
unique voice and theatrical 
approach has conjured up an 
album that dips into yester- 
year. The Cricket Song is a 
waltz-worthy Canadian ser- 
enade with Spanish flavours. 
Mercy kicks it up a notch 
with ragtime sass. Theatrical 
and dramatic, this is a song 
for tangled, tortured souls. 
Petunia embodies Elvis and 
delivers a killer rock’n’roll 
highlight, Maybe Baby Amy. 
Jazz-infused and with lush 


arrangements, Bright Light 
hails listeners and gravedig- 
gers, sending them up into the 
sky. Dancey and delightful, 
Yes Baby Yes is a toe-tapping, 
hand-snapping, sweep-you- 
off-your-feet number. Don’t 
leave the dance-floor, get your 
Gitterbug on and shimmy 
those shoulders. And for all 
those who dreamers, Stardust 
makes old love seem new with 
a bittersweet serenade. (Never, 
Never Again) The Ballad of 
Handsome Ned solidified this 
album as Petunia’s finest to 
date. Hats off! 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


lan Tamblyn 
Walking the Bones: The Four Coast 
Project: Volume 3 (North Track Records ) 

So, another piece of work 
from Mr. Tamblyn, his 34th. 
When does this man rest? Well, 
I, for one, am glad he doesn’t. 

In Walking the Bones he gives 
us part three of the four-coast 
project he started a few years 
ago. It began inland with the 
shore of Lake Superior and 
continued on to the rain-soaked 
West Coast. Now Ian shares 
his experiences of the Arctic. 

It lives up to all expectations 
(personally, mine were pretty 
steep). 

If you’ve been up to the stark 
top part of Canada you know 
everything he sings about, from 
the ubiquitous Lord Franklin, 
in a hauntingly glorious song 
called Time Stands Still, to the 


omnipresent Snot-nosed Kid 
running around on the short- 
lived, dusty summer streets. 

Walking the Bones is more 
than just a collection of great 
songs. It’s an amazing experi- 
ence of a part of Canada few of 
us get to see firsthand, painted 
in stark, beautifully rich colours 
by a true artist, a master story- 
teller, and a musical mensch. 
lan Tamblyn just keeps on 
delivering the goods. 

Now that Walking the Bones, 
the third installment of Ian’s 
four-coast project has so 
grandly arrived, there is one 
more coast to come. And I can 
hardly wait. 


— By les siemieniuk 


Martin Simpson 
Purpose and Grace (Topic Records) 

This newest addition to gui- 
tarist, accompanist, singer and 
songwriter Martin Simpson’s 
estimable body of work mainly 
includes new takes on old fa- 
vourites. There’s a solo version 
of the Bold General Wolfe, a 
dark and mournful Jn the Pines, 
a Cajun-flavoured Lakes of 
Ponchartrain and a bluesy ver- 
sion of Barbara Allen. There’s 
fine playing from guests like 
Richard Thompson, BJ Cole 
and Andy Cutting. 

Broody folksong diva June 
Tabor provides vocals on a 
remake of their 1980 classic A 


Cut Above, the wonderful Fay 
Hield sings Bad Girl’s La- 
ment as only she can and Dick 


Martin Simpson 
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Gaughan digs out a reinterpreta- 
tion of one of his oldies, Jamie 
Foyers. The only mistake in my 
book is allowing Mr. Gaughan 
to wail his way through the 
Great Depression classic 
Brother Can You Spare a Dime, 
which to my ears isn’t suited to 
his style of delivery. This is a 
collection of some of Simpson’s 
favourite songs that will soon 
be your favourites, too. 


— By Tim Readman 


Maria Muldaur 
Steady Love (Stony Plain) 

She may be well past her most 
profitable years waitressing in 
donut shops but Maria Muldaur 
is in her prime on this latest 
release —her 28th! In fact, you 
could argue that the twinkle in 
her eye has aged quite well— 
she retains that rambunctious 
sexuality she wore so well when 
Oasis skyrocketed her to the 
top. With increased years, her 
voice has only taken on a deep, 
husky, whiskey-cured purr that 
still retains the power to stop 
the average male in his tracks. 

The well-chosen songs here, 
combined with a crackerjack 


band that is beyond solid, Ma- 


ria in fine voice and full control 


and fantastic use of backup 
vocalists results in one of her 
strongest releases in years. She 
sounds better than ever. 

The muscular guitar that fires 
up Elvin Bishop’s /’// Be Glad 
is well-matched to Muldaur’s 
power— putty in her hands. 
Soulful Dress hits you like a 


jackhammer as a fast-walking, 


fast-talking Maria is all W-O- 
M-A-N, while guitarist Shane 
Theriot continues his hot reign 
of blissful terror. Greg Brown’s 
Blues Go Walking is laidback 
Muldaur using her lower reg- 
ister but, despite some nice B3 
by Dave Torkanowsky, it fails 
to ignite. Nothing much could 
prepare you for her cover of the 
late Stephen Bruton’s Walk By 
Faith with its lazy, Louisiana 
feel and more impressive guitar 
from Theriot. 

She trumps this with the truly 
uplifting As An Eagle Stirreth 
In Her Nest, the band blowing 
it out of the park as her backup 
singers lift the testifying Muld- 
aur high into the heavens. The 
band, again, lays down a firm 
foundation for the comparative- 


ly tough-sounding Rain Down 
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AFTER YEARS OF WRITING, TOURING 
AND PERFORMING TOGETHER, FINALLY 
THESE TWO FRIENDS HAVE RECORDED 
AWONDERFUL NEW ALBUM TOGETHER. 

CANADA MEETS IRELAND IN 13 

DELICIOUSLY CRAFTED SONGS FROM 

TWO OF ROOTS MUSIC'S FINEST. 


“Fearing and White have 
concocted a fabulous recipe for 
a terrific listening experience... 

All projects should sound and 
feel this good.” 
Les Slemieniuk, Penguin Eggs 


Album available now on 
LowdenProud Records 


www.fearingandwhite.com 
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Tears, featuring great guitar 
and B3 and those breathtaking 
backup singers. The title track, 
another Greg Brown tune, is a 
big production with its punchy 
horns and big B3 yet it’s not as 
strong as others. 

The near-perfect cover of 
Rick Vito’s J Am Not Alone, 


with Vito on guitar, is religion 


gone funky as Vito’s lead guitar 


adds a Landreth-style slide, 
dueting with Muldaur like they 
were born to it. Muldaur’s 
reinvention of Percy Mayfield’s 
classic Please Send Me Some- 
one To Love is a gospel-fired 
blues masterpiece with deep- 
cutting guitar and sturdy piano 
accompaniment as Muldaur’s 
powerful voice preaches about 
man’s need to change. She’s 
back in spades with Steady 
Love, an exceptional album 
across the board and a show- 
case for her band. 

— By Eric Thom 


Madison Violet 
The Good In Goodbye (High Romance Records 
True North) 

The fifth release from 
Madison Violet, the working 
name of singer/songwriters 
Brenley MacEachern and Lisa 
Maclsaac, furthers the reputa- 
tion they garnered with their 
breakout recording No Fool 
For Trying (2009). The latest 
kudos, in a career studded with 
nominations and awards, came 
earlier with a Galaxie Rising 
Star Award at this year’s On- 


p) 


adison Violet 


tario Council of Folk Festivals. 
The duo got together in the 
early 90s when they were in 
the group Zoebliss and contin- 
ued working together when that 
band split up. 

Maclsaac is the younger sister 
of fiddler Ashley Maclsaac and 
has decent fiddle chops of her 
own, though in this duo she’s 
more likely to be seen play- 
ing guitar or banjo and being 
lauded for her singing and 
songwriting. They fall more 
into the alt/folk/country range 
than traditional and their voices 
make a gorgeous natural blend 
that dispels the old saw that you 
have to be family to get that 
vocal closeness. 

Produced by Les Cooper (Jill 
Barber and The Good Lovelies), 
who also plays numerous instru- 
ments, the disc’s highlights are 
the title song, Come As You Are, 
Emily, Chisty Ellen Francis 
(solo written by MacEach- 
ern) and a rousing version of 
the traditional song Cindy, 
Cindy, which also has backing 
vocals by Ruth Moody of Scruj 
MacDuhk and Wailin’ Jennies 
fame. Ron Sexsmith gets a co- 
writer credit on Fallen By The 
Wayside. No complaints here. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Crabtree & Mills 
Rise Above (Free and Easy Music) 

Musical friends get together 
and do some playing. It seems 
to work, both for them and au- 


diences, so they continue on. In 


some cases these collaborations 
stagnate, doing the same thing 
over and over again, or they 
fizzle out, having run their natu- 
ral course. But in some ideal 
situations, the collaborations 
grow artistically and continue 
to take satisfying steps forward 
with each new outing. 

With their third album, Ontar- 
io’s Joanne Crabtree and Paul 
Mills seem to be following just 
that path. Since they officially 
became Crabtree& Mills about 
five years ago, what began and 
sounded like two old friends 
sharing tunes around a dining 
room table has grown into two 
excellent musicians making 
new, relevant and wonderful 
music together. 

The arrangements are not as 
sparse as in their past record- 
ings but are still very gentle and 
tasteful. With the addition of Al 
Cross on drums and Russ Bo- 
swell on electric bass on about 
half the tunes, Crabtree& Mills 
achieve a lovely band. 

In addition to the stellar 
playing and singing, the lyrical 
content of the 14 songs range 
from the wild west to the Avro 
Arrow to 12-step programs 
both successful and failed. 

Rise Above is a pleasure 
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to listen to. Good on ya, 
Crabtree& Mills. 
— By les sieminiuk 


Tom Waits 
Bad As Me (Anti-) 

Tom Waits’s music always 
gives the impression of travel- 
ling in two temporal directions 
simultaneously: digging into 
the past and rushing into the fu- 
ture. It started with his first ef- 
forts in the early 1970s when he 
was a contemporary composer 
just beginning his career but 
was delving back into 1950s 
jazz and the beat generation of 
Jack Kerouac for his inspiration 
with producer Bones Howe. 

At various stages in his career 
it’s been the same: he seems 
very modern while archeo- 
logically mining such veins 
as Broadway theatre (Frank’s 
Wild Years), the music of Harry 
Partch (Bone Machine), or Ber- 
tolt Brecht/Kurt Weill’s Berlin 
(The Black Rider and Alice). 
His latest disc is no different. 

Texture is very important to 
Waits. He always surrounds 
himself with musicians who 
can provide him with a very 
hands-on, rugged texture that 
sounds like it could have been 


born in a junkyard while be- 
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ing musically interesting: 
contemporary and historical 
at the same time. 


On this disc he reunites 


with Keith Richards, who 
delivered on both vocals and 
guitar in such vintage tracks 
as Big Black Mariah from 
1985’s Raindogs and That 
Feel from 1992’s Bone Ma- 
chine. He even name-checks 
the composing team of 


Jagger and Richards in Satis- 


fied. Other contributors are 
regular bassist Larry Taylor, 
guitarist Mare Ribot, David 
Hidalgo, Charlie Mussel- 
white, and Flea. It’s another 
great disc from Waits who, 
like his music, never seems 
to age because it’s already 
got layers of history built 
into it. New Year’s Eve harks 
back to some of his earliest 
work while the title song, 
Bad As Me, sounds as up to 
date as tomorrow. Another 
classic Waits disc. 


— By Barry Hammond 


Joe Henry 


Reverie (Anti-) 


Joe Henry’s career has 
passed though alt-country, 
rock’n’roll, tape loop ex- 
periments and seems to have 
settled in the last few albums 
to amazingly intricate lyrical 
and musical explorations 
resulting in beautiful, soulful 
introspective pieces. 

Reverie is like a great col- 
lection of literary short sto- 
ries that could hang together 
in a book yet stand strongly 
on their own. They are dense 
and elusive and hard to grab 
at first take. Songs of time 


passing and its ravages, lost 


lovers and antiheroes that get 


stronger with each listen and 
change and reveal layers not 
heard at first. 

Reverie demands your 
complete attention and 


works best in great listen- 


ing conditions. Joe’s soulful 
voice is wrapped in enig- 
matic arrangements that defy 
classification but flirt with 
country, rock, blues and, of 
course, a tango. 

So it’s not for cranking up 
your car stereo— Reverie is 
to be saved for and savoured 
on a rainy evening, prefer- 
ably with whiskey and head- 
phones. It'll be an interesting 
night. 


— By les siemieniuk 


David Gogo 

Soul-Bender (Cordova Bay) 
Although Gogo’s been 

around for 11 albums, his 


reputation as a ferocious 


guitarist is all too often 
forgotten. The impassioned 
Soul-Bender sets the record 
straight. His playing style 
has evolved over the years: 
he’s experimented with 
various shades of blues, 
blues-rock, straight rock, 
soul and R&B. Yet, no mat- 
ter where his muse takes 


him, the changes are subtle 


and he always comes back to 
the blues-rock he’s so good 
at. Soul-Bender is Gogo at 
his most muscular— without 
beating around any bushes. 
A scorching version of 

Elmore James’s Please Find 
My Baby starts things off—a 
showcase for his slide skills 


and, while he’s known for 


his guitar playing, his impas- 


sioned voice always suits his 
material. Take Slow It Down, 
an unapologetic rock anthem 
played like so much gas added 
to flame. 

However, it’s the blend of 
Gogo’s voice with that of 
Jona Kristinsson and Shelley 
Beeston (on a song penned by 
lablemate Wyckham Porte- 
ous) that steals the show here. 
Time Is Killing Me features his 
half-speed, liquid leads yet his 
voice, alone, doesn’t sustain 
its soulful turn. He fares better 
on Wilson Pickett’s J Found A 
Love, with powerful B3 from 
Rich Hopkins. 

Gogo’s cover of The Doors’ 
The Changeling from L.A. 
Woman takes the cake, a master 
stroke featuring rich swells of 
B3 as Gogo gets his Ernie Isley 
on. His own Do You Know How 
It Feels? is a welcome return 
to his slide playing, and his 
near-fearless cover of Robin 
Trower’s Whiskey Train is a 
pleasure, making the most of 
drummer Charlie Quintana and 
bassist Jay Stevens as he re- 
veals a marvellous, greasy tone. 
It ends too soon. One of Gogo’s 
strongest releases thus far. 

— By Eric Thom 


Tinariwen 
Tassili (ANTI-) 

The drone. You’ve gotta love 
the drone, that deep, grav- 
ity-well pull of the tonic, that 
resonating thruuum that suf- 
fuses the music of Tinariwen. 
It’s there in Imidwan Ma Tenam 
(“What have you got to say my 
friends?”), with Eyadou Ag 
Leche’s minimalist bass notes, 
it’s there in the swelling voices 
of Asuf D Alwa (“Longing and 
loneliness”), and it’s there in 
the lean acoustic and electric 
guitar lines that have, since Day 
1, been such an outstanding 
feature of Tinariwen’s songs. 

Guests are invited this time 
around (Kyp Malone, Dirty 


Dozen Brass Band) but for the 
most part they add little more 
than unnecessary (although 
not unwelcome) filigree. And 
ultimately it all comes back to 
the drone. You’ve gotta love the 
drone. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Bill Wyman’s Rhythm 
Kings 


Collector’s Edition Box Set (Proper Records 


To say Bill Wyman follows 
his own muse is to understate 
matters. An integral part of the 
Rolling Stones during their 
seminal days, he walked away 
from one of the greatest rock 
*n’ roll bands of all time—and 
countless millions of dollars — 
in 1991 because he was fed up 
with the corporate bullshit and 
the perilous lifestyle. 

He formed the Rhythm Kings 
and over the years salted the 
star-studded, ever-changing 
band with friends and col- 
laborators such as Eric Clapton, 
George Harrison, Mark 
Knopler, Peter Frampton, Chris 
Rea, Gary Brooker and many 
more. 

This five-disc box set is the 
anthology from 1998 to 2001. 
To quote the liner notes: “Given 
the expansive array of mate- 
rial the Rhythm Kings tackle 


in these recordings, one might 
even think of this collection as 
a pocket history of 20th-cen- 
tury roots music, with original 
material written in the spirit 
of the old songs serving as the 
connective tissue.” 

The magical part is Wyman’s 
in-spirit originals rank right 
up there with the very best 
works of the genres to which 
he pays homage. The swing 
tunes sizzle, the blues riffs 
wail, the country songs ache. A 
tremendous collection highly 
recommended. 


— By Doug Swanson 


MonkeyJunk 
To Behold (Stony Plain) 

This crowd-friendly, road- 
seasoned trio has taken Canada 
by storm with their infectious, 
blues-based gumbo featuring 
some of the best harmonica, 
guitar and big-bottomed rhythm 
you ’ve ever heard—all without 
a bass. These three play on a 
level synonymous with fam- 
ily—pure roots music based 
on playing what they like, first, 
blending it all together into 
music that works live. Lead 
singer/harpist extraordinaire 
Steve Marriner has a phenom- 
enal voice—and the band leans 
on it more on this outing. While 
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the closing track, The Marrina- 
tor, showcases the harp playing 
that first brought him attention, 
it’s the strong, soulful bent his 
vocals bring to Jo Behold that 
move it forward. Marriner also 
plays slide, baritone guitar, 
piano and B3, yet guitarist Tony 
D brings a strong taste of rock 
to the band’s blues. Matt Sobb, 
the band’s rhythmic core, adds 
harmony vocals and significant 
voodoo to everything else. 
Their sophomore release blends 
elements of soul and R&B with 
bits of funk and Diteodoro’s 
always-scorching, blues-rock 
leads. Blues, R&B, funk— it’s 
all the same to them and Jo 
Behold ups the ante with nine 
new songs and a Hank Williams 
cover. 

Harp, aggressive guitar breaks 
and slap-happy backbeats an- 
nounce their arrival while they 
slip into one of the album’s 
highlights, a spiritual treat- 
ment of Williams’s You’re 
Gonna Change (Or I’m Gonna 
Leave). A drumbeat-led, funked 
up Right Now segues into the 
slow blues, B3-bathed Let Her 
Down, while With These Hands 
suggests a strong Stax groove 
as Marriner is backed by noted 
country singers Tracey Brown 


and Kelly Prescott. It’s not all 
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perfect but it points to where the 
band does their best work —right in 
front of you. 

— By Eric Thom 


Dave Babcock and the 
Nightkeepers 
Dusk Till Dawn (Jump Records) 

Dave Babcock’s been around 
for awhile, blowin’ sax down the 
West Coast, born in Vancouver but 
making his mark out of Edmonton. 
He’s played with Mary Wilson, 
The Temptations, Colin James and 
Taj Mahal but leans more to the 
jazz of Dexter Gordon and Sonny 
Rollins—having also performed 
with Jay McShann and perform- 
ing his own tribute to hero Stanley 
Turrentine. The one-time Formerly 
Brother formed his popular Jump 
Orchestra and led various bands, in- 
cluding The Devotees, Fat Tuesday 
and The Kit Kat Club, representing 
everything from zydeco and funk 
to Latin, jazz and soul-blues. As a 
result, Babcock and his three-piece 
Nightkeepers play a jazz-informed 
jump and swing blues with a nod to 
rock’n’roll and groove-heavy jazz. 

Doug Organ, apparently named 
for his instrument, delivers a lot 
of their full sound on his B3 while 
guitarist Alex Herriot stands out 
with an approach loyal to the pe- 
riod. Drummer Jamie Cooper and/or 
Ken McMahon pull much more 
than their own weight across these 
10 tracks. A nicely stylized pack- 
age, the slight Achilles heel in this 
release is the thinness of Babcock’s 
vocals—he does a formidable job 
for the most part but the band could 
use a more animated focus to ‘jump’ 
to, usually a dynamic, singer-depen- 
dent category. 

As a result, the songs that lift off 
the page here are the instrumentals. 
His own Bert’s Boogie (co-written 
with Amos Garrett) swings hard, as 
does the title track, while the arrest- 
ing Cleo’s Mood—with exceptional 
solos from both Organ and Bab- 
cock—cuts a funky swath. 

Lonesome Train has some upbeat 
teeth while Rock This House is a 


solid rock’n’roll number paying 
dividends on the dance floor, 
yet Babcock’s vocal is more 
smooth than it is raucous. A 
good groove, nonetheless. 
You'll Get Yours (And I'll Get 
Mine) proves one of the disc’s 
strongest cuts, with good con- 
tributions from the entire band. 
There’s real potential here but 
the weaknesses need attention. 
— By Eric Thom 


Beth Portman 
Lovin’ (Independent) 

There’s a big ukulele wave 
surging out in the sea of roots 
music, and Beth Portman is the 
latest musician to surf it. 

Actually Portman, who lives 
in Edmonton, was into the little 
four-stringed instrument long 
before it became a big fad. 
While she acquits herself as a 
competent accompanist, her 
first disc is much less about 
the instrument than the songs. 
Lovin’ is an 11-song collec- 
tion about, well, love. And she 
covers the gamut, from the 
uninhibited (not caring that 
neighbours are staring through 
the window at a couple making 
love) to maternal love. And 
Portman has a clear, mature 
voice, slightly reminiscent of 
Cindy Church, that makes this 
collection easy to listen to. 

There’s a lot of variety in the 
feel, from swing to country to 
bluegrass. To these ears the 
standout is Home to You, a slow 
dreamy tune with a tropical 
tinge that transports me far 
away from chillyEdmonton. 
I’m lovin’ it. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Comas 
Comas (Mad River) 

Comas translates as “power” 
and these boys have it in 
spades! They are that rare beast, 
the Celtic group of international 
membership, made even rarer 
by actually being worth listen- 


ing to. The critical ingredient 


in this case, not present in so 
many others, is that the group 
is comprised of some very 
talented individuals who have 
more than casual groundings 
in Irish traditional music. They 
also have ace taste in choosing 
songs and tunes, as evidenced 
by their inclusion of tunes by 
Gerry O’Connor, Karen Tweed, 
and Chris Dawson (!) to note 
just three (and a wonderful song 
by guest singer Daithi Rua). 
Great music, great singing, and 
great playing. Like Solas, but 
with a “C” and an “M”. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Pieta Brown 
Mercury (Red House Records) 

Pieta Brown had a dream. 
She dreamed of a little barn 
she found out in the country 
where she stumbled upon a 
guitar player who handed her 
a guitar and told her to play it. 
Lo and behold, days later an 
offer to record in a small rural 
Tennessee studio arrived. Go 
figure —that is the genesis of 
Mercury, an album conceived 
because of a dream. The story 
comes in a letter signed by 
Pieta herself that pops up on the 
computer screen when you pop 


in the album. 

Pieta has the gifts of a great 
sultry voice and an introspec- 
tive eye, so the 13 songs that 
she recorded in three days, 
straight off the floor, result 
in very nice and dare I say it 
dream-like effort. 

The album unfolds with the 
gently sashaying Being With 
You, setting a tone that pervades 
the album. The changes from 
song to song are subtle and 
even though there are marked 
differences, they somehow 
have the same feeling. Mercury 
is full of shimmering, subtle 
guitars producing gossamer-like 
sounds that are like the title 
metal—shiny and liquid—not 
solid but rolling around a table- 
top, catching the evening light. 

As ever, Bo Ramsey is her 
ever-present collaborator, as 
producer and with his trade- 
mark- spare yet full-guitar 
sounds. They are joined by a 
terrific group of musicians: 
Richard Bennett (electric, 
National resonator and lap steel 
guitar, bouzouki), Glenn Worf 
(electric, acoustic bass), Chad 


Cromwell (drums, percussion) 
David Mansfield (strings), and 
on So Many Miles, Mark Knop- 
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fler shines. 

This is an album by an artist 
in full flower who has surely 
and confidently found her 
groove. 


— By les siemieniuk 


Sultans Of String 
Move (Independent) 

Toronto’s Sultans Of String 
have brought an intriguing 
multi-ethnic sphere of influence 
into play ever since their debut 
trio recording five years ago. 

Move is their third time out 
and second album as a five- 
piece with added guests. Chris 
Mckhool remains the chief me- 
lodic and improvising presence 
on four and eight-string violins, 
alongside the percussive-sound- 
ing guitars of Kevin Laliberte 
and Eddie Paton, Drew Birston 
bass and Rosendo Leon’s 
percussion. 

While this album leans in a 
more deliberate Latin direc- 
tion with flavours of Spanish 
flamenco, Brazil and Cuba, it 
still packs good pacing, echoes 
of Mckhool’s Lebanese roots, 
excursions into Gypsy jazz and 
swing jazz, and some gorgeous 
lazy ballads over 12 mostly 
instrumental tracks. 
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Trumpeter Kevin Tur- 
cotte and string slinger Ken 
Whiteley put in admirable 
cameos. Neil Young fans 
might need a few spins to 
get used to the rumba take 
on Heart Of Gold with Dala 
(Amanda Walther, Sheila 
Carabine) on vocals. Bass- 
ist Birston’s To You feels 
more organic with his wife, 
Amanda Martinez, guesting 
on vocals. Altogether, the 
Sultans create a warm, glow- 
ing soundscape that touches 
on exotic atmospheres. 


— By Roger Levesque 


David Essig 
Rolling Back to Gallows Point 
(Watershed Records) 

If you’ve ever pigeonholed 
David Essig as a tired old 
folkie, you’d be wrong. In 
the business for 40 years 
with 10 recordings to his 
credit, the Nanaimo native 
has blown the soot out of 
the ol’ smokehouse with 
this one. Don’t let the gentle 
beginning fool you as a 
group spiritual, Waitin’ On 
You, is delivered a cappella 
by Essig and players Chris 
Whiteley, longtime bassist 
Tobin Frank and drummer 
Alan Cameron. A recreation 
of a long-out-of-print °85 re- 
lease, Whose Muddy Shoes, 
Essig has created, with the 
help of expert, like-minded 
players, a rough °n’ tumble 
blues record. 

The revival-esque /f/ 
Had Possessions (a harp 
and slide showcase) joins 
Candyman, a pure, Steve 
Goodman-like folk tune 
with a warm, sit-around- 
the-house feel. However, 
Cypress Grove is a slow, 
slippery ride with gently 
blazing electric guitars and 
a dark blues attitude. Casey 


Jones ups the folk/story- 


teller ante while /f You Got 


A Good Friend presents 


a great harp and guitar 
workout— Essig delivers an 
exceptional lead guitar solo 
and dead-perfect vocals. The 
laidback, rough edges this 
album presents supplies its 
significant charm, from the 
extra-greasy vibe of Come 
On In My Kitchen (with 
great harp from Whiteley) 
to the slippery splendor of 
Keep Your Lamp Trimmed 
And Burning. Essig’s 
songwriting prowess is on 
full display with the intimate 
Jackie’s Blues, an old-time 
marriage of piano and elec- 
tric guitar in loving tribute 
to a dear friend. Keep em 
coming, David, and take this 
show on the road! 

— By Eric Thom 


Snakefarm 

my halo at half-light (Fledg'ling Records) 
The ghosts of the 80s-90s 
haunt the music of Snake- 
farm, the duo of Anna 
Domino and Michel Delory. 
There are soft spirits in the 
almost archaeological beats 
and synthetic textures 

that seem drawn from a 
time long before dubstep 
and drum’n’bass, and in 
Domino’s cool, dark-hued 
vocals. That may be a nega- 
tive to some, but if not, you 
will find in My Halo one of 
the most creative takes on 
traditional music this side 
of Jim Moray. So we get 

an almost unrecognizable 
Michael, Row The Boat 
Ashore in Michael and the 
dreamiest Staggerlee you're 
ever likely to hear. Delory 
is in fine multi-instrumental 
form throughout although I 
was particularly struck by 
his classical guitar runs on 
Omie Wise and the same 

for dobro on Johnny. And 

if Little Maggie seems to 
channel mid-80s Shriekback, 


The Wilders 


Domino and Delory do it so 
well that they're easily forgiven. 
My Halo At Half Light is a nice 
return for their enduring musi- 
cal vision 

— By Richard Thornley 


The Wilders 
The Wilders (Free Dirt Records) 

You can say this about the 
latest release from The Wilders: 
it’s anything but predictable. 
Bouncing effortlessly from 
old-time ballads to pop country, 
from lively fiddle instrumen- 
tals to rootsy Americana, this 
veteran touring band can do 
them all. 

The band consists of Ike Shel- 
don (lead vocals, guitar), Betse 
Ellis (fiddle), Nate Gawron 
(bass), and Phil Wade (Dobro, 
mandolin, banjo). Each member 
of the group contributed at least 
one song for this disc. 

She Says (I Say) is a jaunty 
ditty about a relationship war. 
Pat’s 25, written by Patrick Fra- 
Zier, is a poignant lament about 
a life lost to drug abuse. 

We need to hear more vocal 
offerings from Betse Ellis, who 
also contributes some sizzling 
fiddle. She has a gorgeous voice 
with an enchanting timbre, and 
more tracks written or chosen 
with her in mind would be most 
welcome. 

— By Doug Swanson 


Ryan Adams 
Ashes and Fire (Capital Records) 

He was born in Whiskytown 
in the early *90s, hailed as the 
saviour of alt-country and roots 
music. Praised for his moments 


of musical brilliance and then 


just as quickly condemned 


for periods of insolence and 
self-indulgence, he became an 
unpredictable enfant terrible 
called wanker and genius by the 
same people. 

His last project, with the 
Cardinals, died in 2009 and he 
disappeared to write a couple of 
books but stayed mostly musi- 
cally silent. Well, Mr. Adams is 
back in the musical world and 
back with a quiet vengeance in 
the form a lovely and inter- 
esting collection of 11 songs 
mostly centred on the ashes 
rather than the fire. 

He sets the tone in the open- 
ing song, Dirty Rain: 

“Last time I was here it 
was raining / It isn't raining 
anymore / The streets were 
drowned, the waters waning / 
All the ruins washed ashore / 
I’m here, just looking through 
the rubble / Tryin’ to find out 
who we were...” 

Produced by the legendary 
Glyn Johns (he’s recorded The 
Beatles, the Stones and The 
Who, just to name a few), Ryan 
is joined by Norah Jones and 


his wife, Mandy Moore, and 
they deliver gorgeous backups 
to his up-front voice. 

What this record really does is 
showcase the wonderful vocals 
he is capable of, harkening 
back to his first solo album, 
Heartbreaker, of 12 years ago. 
He sounds great on every song 
and the album is truly a joy to 
listen to. 

It’s good to have him back. 


— By les siemieniuk 


Sam Turton 
At Home (independent) 

Sam Turton is a lucky man. 
A gifted singer and songwriter, 
he was able to draw on his vast 
network of talented friends and 
relatives to produce a heartfelt 
CD called At Home, made, 
well, at home. 

Over three weekends in 2011, 
Turton and his life partner, Jane 
Lewis, conscripted the willing 
at their Guelph, ON, home to 
participate in this unique proj- 
ect. The house was turned into 
a compartmentalized recording 
studio, with the piano, vocals 
and guitar in the living room, 
drums and harmonica in the 
dining room, accordion in the 
kitchen, bass in the ... well, 
you get the idea. 

The result is a harmony-laden, 
soul massaging album that 


strokes all the comfortable, 
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noble chords in life: peace, love, 
compassion, understanding... 

Familiar names helping with 
the project include, among 
others, Tannis Slimmon, Laura 
Bird and Katherine Wheatley. 

The compilation of outtakes 
at the end of the disc provides 
some insight into the creative 
process but it all comes across 
as a little too kumbaya for a 
crusty old turd like me. 


— By Doug Swanson 


Culloden Ceilidh 
Band and Friends 
Moving On (Independent) 

This second release from the 
students of Culloden Academy, 
Inverness, Scotland, finds the 
kids in fine form once again. 
Whether tackling jigs, reels, 
marches and strathspeys or 
Scottish songs, they do so with 
skill and flair that belies their 
young years. The band is ably 
directed by Alison Mackenzie, 
who also arranged the music 
and produced the recording. 

Capercaillie’s Charlie McKer- 
ron provided a guiding hand 
and engineered the sessions. 
This combination of youth 
and experience proves to be a 
winning formula. Some tracks 
feature the whole gang while 
others feature smaller en- 
sembles. The excellent closing 
track, MacLeod’s Farewell, is 
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played by a trio who have 
now left the band and moved 
away to university. It is a 
fitting ending to the album 
and serves as an indication 
of the potential all of these 
students have to go on to 
succeed in the world of 
music. Ten out of 10! 

— By Tim Readman 


The Two Tap Trio 
A Night at the Fair (independent) 

She’s a busy lass, that 
Norah Rendell. In the last 
few years she has recorded 
and performed with Cleia, 
The No Shit Shirleys, U.K./ 
Ireland-based band The Out- 
side Track and with guitarist 
Brian Miller. This release 
sees her teamed up again 
with Mr. Miller (who also 
adds bouzouki on this re- 
cording) and fiddler Nathan 
Gourley to lend her master- 
ful flute and whistle playing 
and lovely singing to this 
collection of traditional and 
trad-influenced tunes and 
songs. The trio are based in 
the Twin Cities where they 
are forging a reputation as 
excellent interpreters of 
tunes and songs. 

Their main thing, though, 
is the dance tunes —there 
are reels, jigs, barn dances, 
polkas, slip jigs and waltzes 
to be enjoyed here. Most of 
this music is designed to get 
you up and kicking up your 
heels. It might just be time 
to start clearing the furniture 
out of the way! 

— By Tim Readman 


Mike Angus 
Hymns (Rawlco) 

A good voice and an 
acoustic guitar can get you 
far. Edmonton’s Mike Angus 
wrote Hymns in an old 
Tuscan farmhouse in Italy. 
Quiet and confessional, Be 


There (Won't You) introduces 


a subtlety found throughout 


the album. Drums pick it up 
a little. Oh Rodeo! crashes 
in, flowing into a love-song 
serenade. Swallow It Whole 
swells with a full band, 
piano in tow. /taly takes 
listeners away to where the 
olives grow and a single 
room with a view where 
church bells stir sleepers. 
Pedal steel carries us along. 
Scaffold Christ kicks it up 
a notch. 

Billowy is a song that 
stands alone. Catchy and a 
touch quirky, here’s a song- 
writer taking a much-needed 
risk. Short and sweet, Gsus 
Minor retreats back to som- 
bre serenades. Sleeping on 
the floor, Cold, Cold Ground 
comforts when the living 
becomes too much. At the 
heart of Hymns, Angus asks, 
“What does it mean?”. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Matt Masters 
All-Western Winners (Sloth Records) 
This is the third disc for 
the 35-year-old Calgary 
singer/songwriter, who is 
also a playwright and holds 
a history degree. Masters 
has an engaging voice and, 
as you might expect from 
someone with his back- 
ground, can tell an interest- 
ing narrative story in his 
songwriting. With topics 
like the highways of Los 
Angeles; snake farms (in a 
Ray Wylie Hubbard cover); 
Saskatchewan; his grandma; 
candles as symbols of love; 
a woman named Ramona; 
writers like James Fenimore 
Cooper, Louis L’Amour, 
Zane Grey, Max Brand and 
Larry McMurtry; fire at the 
Belleville Belvedere Hotel; 
and desert roses, Masters 
cuts a wide swath with his 
songs but generally comes 
up with something worth 
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hearing. Sometimes he borders 
on the clichéd but that balance 
is what makes country writing 
difficult. The production by 
guitarist John Ellis is clean and 
punchy. It'll be interesting to 
see how he develops over the 
next few years. 


— By Barry Hammond 


Muddy York 
Scatter the Ashes — Music of Old Ontario 
(Independent) 

This is a re-release of a 
recording from 1984. Anne 
Lederman and Ian Bell were 
inspired to make this record 
after a copy of the Allan Ash 
Manuscript found its way into 
Bell’s hands. That provided the 
impetus for more research in li- 
braries and archives in Toronto 
and Ottawa. 

There are waltzes, reels, horn- 
pipes and songs here; all played 
with vim and vigour. The songs 
include Arise and Come Along, 
a song of displacement col- 
lected by Edith Fowkes; How 
We Got Up to the Woods Last 
Year, from the lumber camps of 
the Ottawa Valley; and a rather 
misguided attempt at indig- 
enous Six Nations music in 
Moccassin Dance. The arrange- 
ments are somewhat wooden 
and the performances are often 
brash and strident, especially 
when the gang vocals kick in on 
the overstated rousing choruses. 
There are some nice moments, 
too, but overall this is of more 
historical than musical interest. 

— By Tim Readman 


Fairport Convention 
with Sandy Denny 
Ebbets Field 1974 (it’s About Music.com) 
This release was digitally 
salvaged by Jerry Donahue 
from a live DAT recording in 
Denver, CO. It features Sandy 
Denny, who had temporarily 
returned to the Fairport fold, 
backed by Donahue, Trevor 
Lucas, Dave Swarbrick, Dave 


Sandy Denny 


Pegg and Dave Mattacks. This 
will appeal to Fairport devotees 
the world over and includes 
some wonderful moments. 
The driving playing and bass 
and guitar interplay on Dirty 
Linen, the extended stoner jam 
on Sloth, Swarbrick’s jaunty 
fiddling and Donahue’s rocking 
guitar on the epic Matty Groves 
and Denny’s unmistakable 
voice throughout are just some 
of the highlights. Like all truly 
live recordings, it is flawed but 
there is enough quality on offer 
here to keep the fans happy. 
Quite what the uninitiated will 
make of it, | am not sure, but 
I suspect it could be a more 
bewildering experience for 
them. Maybe they should start 
at Leige and Lief and work their 
way forward from there. 

— By Tim Readman 


Sandy Denny with 
Alex Campbell in 
Glasgow 
19 Rupert Street (Witchwood Media) 

This is a rough recording of 
a Saturday night at Scottish 
folksinger Alex Campbell’s 
house in August 1967 made by 
Danish folkie Carsten Linde 
on his new tape recorder. It is 
a fly-on-the-wall memento of a 
whiskey-enhanced song session 
that, in spite of various attempts 
to improve its sonic qualities, 
sounds dreadful. 

There’s traditional British 
songs, hymns, North American 


folk and blues and other con- 
temporary material. Through 
the sonic haze you can hear 
Denny’s marvellous singing 
and guitar playing but it’s like 
trying to catch a glimpse of 
the Mona Lisa through frosted 
glass. I love Sandy Denny and 
this is a fascinating opportunity 
to hear her bantering, laugh- 
ing and playing with Glasgow 
and his wife, Patsy. Maybe it 
would have been better to leave 
this out of the public domain, 
but I can’t say I blame those 
concerned for trying to bring 
this recording back to life. 

— By Tim Readman 


The Strawbs 
Acoustic Gold (Witchwood Media) 

The Strawbs are masters at 
keeping current—or is it that 
the calibre of their composi- 
tions remain somewhat time- 
less? Either way, when it comes 
to creative repackaging, nobody 
does it better. Of the 14 songs 
included, all have been record- 
ed in the last 10 years (save two 
numbers by Cousins and Wil- 
loughby from 30 years ago) and 
are, in some cases, re-record- 
ings of songs issued many years 
prior. If you’re a Strawbs fan, 


you'll take them any way you 
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can get them and, personally 
speaking, their acoustic mate- 
rial proves the most dramatic, 
maximizing the hypnotic power 
of Dave Cousins’s one-of-a- 
kind voice making the most 

of their poetic lyricism. At the 
same time, the Strawbs have 
always benefited from some of 
England’s strongest guitarists, 
which, in the acoustic setting, 
have an unexpected power of 
their own. 

Nothing startling new here but 
chestnuts like Benedictus are 
reborn—almost four minutes 
of (electric) strum, glistening 
acoustic crescendo and near- 
canticle piety. The always-stun- 
ning Ghosts cuts an emotional 
swath with one of Cousins’s 
most expressive vocals against 
dramatic guitar work by Cous- 
ins, Dave Lambert and Brian 
Willoughby, with Evergreen 
(with Robert Kirby’s string 
arrangement) from the same 
Baroque & Roll. Previously 
unreleased recordings of The 
Man Who Called Himself Jesus 
with its oversized chorus and 
powerful triple guitar attack 
by Cousins, Lambert and Chas 
Cronk, while Grace Darling is 
another from the same players 
that clearly got away. 
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Witchwood is a near- 
minuet with Cousins’s banjo 
and Messrs. Lambert and 
Cronk laying down ancient- 
sounding fretwork and 
divine harmonies. Autumn 
presents a challenge in three 
parts yet Cousins, Lambert 
and Willoughby repurpose 
it in masterful terms with 
as much glory as its more 
progressive beginnings on 
Hero and Heroine. Clearly 
a compilation from previous 
materials, it’s all about creat- 
ing fresh accessibility and 
Acoustic Gold is worth its 
weight in flashbacks. 

— By Eric Thom 


Dave Cousins and 
Brian Willoughby 
Old School Stories (Witchwood Media) 

The combination of Brian 
Willoughby’s command- 
ing guitar-playing style and 
Dave Cousins’s distinctive 
vocals— which have carried 
the tradition of British folk- 
rock from folk to bluegrass 
to prog and back—are 
everything you need to taste 
the essence of the Strawbs. 

Recorded in *79, Cousins 
was Clearly in his Dylan 
mode while Willoughby, 
soon to be a Strawb, retains 
the ability to take one 
acoustic guitar and make 
it sound like three. There 
is something ageless in 
Cousins’s material, and this 
could just have easily been 
recorded last year rather 
than more than 30 years 
ago. As the Strawbs were on 
hiatus, Cousins was itching 
to return to the folk clubs, 
connecting with Willoughby 
for a series of successful 
shows. 

You'll hear both stu- 
dio recordings and live 
sessions on this 13-track 
disc (including two bonus 


tracks). Cousins’s mate- 


rial ranges from old world 


historical perspective to new 
world historical perspec- 
tive that suits his peculiar, 
Choir Master vocals that 
lend a certain credibility to 
every word spoken or sung. 
Covering Strawbs mate- 
rial, it’s interesting to hear 
spare versions of Grace 
Darling, The Hangman and 
the Papist and Lay Down. 
Yet there’s plenty of meat 
on these bare-bone arrange- 
ments— Willoughby’s on fire 
and Cousins is at his best, 
front and centre —as he likes 
it. An interesting bit of his- 
tory for true fans of Cousins 
and the Strawbs. 

— By Eric Thom 


Bradley Boy 
MacArthur 
Salt Gun (Awesome/EMI) 

This is a startling debut 
release (as a solo artist) from 
anyone, let alone an up and 
comer from Orono, ON. 
Featuring thick harp, mini- 
mal guitar and an ungodly 
Waitsian howl of a voice— 
all cloaked in a murky, dis- 
torted mix, it’s hard to know 
what to make of it. But it’s 
also very difficult to ignore. 
A one-man band, MacArthur 
plays guitar, rack-mounted 
harp and kicks a suitcase to 
satisfy his percussion needs. 

From Backdoor Man to 
Ol’ 59 (surely no relation to 
Ol’ 55), MacArthur clocks 
in with 11 originals, camped 
up with various degrees of 
accompaniment— or none 
at all. Consider the open- 
ing barrage on Backdoor 
Man—there’s a sense of 
anger behind the delivery, if 
not a threat of danger. Lord 
knows where the tenor sax 
comes from in the amped up 
vocal that deteriorates into 
a bloody scream on Callin’ 
Your Name, while I Might 


Utah Phillips 


Be suggests an alternative 
British Invasion—very under- 
ground. Bird Watcher reveals 
a slightly altered vocal—with 
whistling and fully-formed, 
effects-free words —against 

a Johnny Cash country guitar 
line, rekindling thoughts of 
Twin Peaks’ Angelo Badala- 


menti. Fool’s Gold is an upbeat, 


echo-laden highlight sung by 
Frankenstein as he first gazes 
upon sunlight. Chickenblood is 
also a highlight—less because 
this boogie line is already 
overworked than for the fact 
that you can hear the spoken 
words —fun in a Jason’s Back 
kinda way. Then, surprise 
of surprises, the Bradleyboy 
switches gears, showering off 
the blood and shaving, deliver- 
ing What Is True like a chrysa- 
lis opening to reveal a unique 
singer/songwriter with a slight 
country edge inside. May the 
real Bradleyboy please stand 
up? Both are very worthy. 

— By Eric Thom 


Various Artists 
Long Gone: Utah Remembers Bruce 
“Utah” Phillips (Waterbug) 

This is a marvellous CD of 
songs mostly written by Utah 
Phillips and co-produced by 
Utah’s son, Duncan Phillips, 
and folksinger Kate MacLeod. 
The album sets out to pres- 
ent Utah’s music as a living 


testament to the quality of his 
humanity expressed through the 
vividness and discernment of 
his songwriting. 

It achieves what it set out to 
accomplish. This collection of 
songs features a brilliant musi- 
cal partnership by Kate and 
Duncan and a couple of great 
contributions by Paul Ras- 
mussen and Mike and Seana 
Iverson, all of which present 
Utah’s songs in a most unclut- 
tered way. No drums, no bass 
just good, honest picking and 
singing. What is most interest- 
ing when listening to this CD 
is that they’ ve made the songs 
their own; we’re not listening to 
imitators of Utah, we’re listen- 
ing to artists celebrating Utah 
without being maudlin. Its a 
celebration of Utah Phillips that 
honestly presents the vibrancy 
of the words and that inspires 
the listener. 

— By Mitch Podolak 


Gough, Clancy, Brack- 
en and McCarthy 
Sessions Found 1995-2002 (independent) 

These lads are the original 
members of Dani; Donnchadh 
Gough (bodhran and uillean 
pipes); Donal Clancy (guitar); 
Daire Bracken (fiddle) and 
Benny McCarthy (button ac- 
cordion). In 1995, at the very 
start of that band’s career, they 
found themselves in a recording 
studio on the Shetland Islands. 
Although their paths went dif- 
ferent ways after that, they still 
managed to squeeze in a few 
more recording sessions and 
now they have decided to share 
the fruits of their labour with 
us all. 

And very glad we should all 
be for that! There’s youthful 
exuberance in these tunes in 
abundance, married with tre- 
mendously skilful playing. The 
first track, The American Reels, 
fairly bounces along and gets 
your feet moving. The lilting 


strains of Garavogue Strand 
gladden the heart and Within a 
Mile has a groove a mile wide. 
Breton cittern player Ronan 
Pellen joins the boys for a few 
tunes and a great time is had 
by all. Thanks a million for this 
one lads, it’s a cracker! 

— By Tim Readman 


Various Artists 
Whaur the Pig Gaed on the Spree: Scottish 
Recordings by Alan Lomax (Drag City Records) 
God bless Drag City Records. 
Traditional folk music does not 
come rawer or purer than this 
collection of Scottish singers 
and musicians recorded by Alan 
Lomax between 1951-1957. 
Now compiled by the gifted 
and innovative Glasgow-based 
musician and singer Alasdair 
Roberts, these field record- 
ings include bothy ballads, 
muckle sangs, music hall mer- 
riment, kids’ skipping songs, 
Jimmy Shand’s wizardry on 
accordion and John Burgess’s 
masterful pipes. The songs 
are sung in strong, sometimes 
undecipherable, passionate 
voices. Contemplating what 
your average folk fan will 
make of itinerant farm worker 


Jimmy MacBeath’s Hey Barra 


Gadgie—a song sung in the 


Jon Brooks 
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Cant, the language of Gypsies 
and tinkers—simply raises a 
chuckle. Bare-arsed unadulter- 
ated, Whaur the Pig Gaed on 
the Spree is a captivating and 
timeless memento from sources 
bearing an incomparable stamp 
of authenticity. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Jon Brooks 
Delicate Cages (Independent) 

Since his first solo CD in 
2006, Jon Brooks has delivered 
beautifully crafted and intri- 
cately literate songs based in 
his view of the world. A world 
which is a seemingly depress- 
ing and cruel place, but through 
his eyes, a world littered with 
shards of grace amongst the 
glowing promise of hope that 
we humans have to cling to. 

With aptly sparse arrange- 
ments and help for his gritty 
down-to-earth voice from the 
likes of Lynn Miles and Carrie 
Elkin, Delicate Cages delivers 
that and more as we follow his 
journeys across the country, 
meeting an assortment of char- 
acters from cab drivers in Fort 
McMurray to cage fighters in 
Toronto, whose career choices 
were born in child soldiers in 


Sarajevo. 
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The Lonesome Death of 
Aqsa Parvez mirrors the 
daily newspaper stories 
of honour killings with 
particular poignancy. But 
as I said, there is hope and 
beauty and a tender side as 
well in pretty tunes such as 
Madeleine and particularly 
the lovely and spritely Hud- 
son Girl, 

I like a man not afraid to 
deal with the big questions 
in life and especially one 
who can come to this con- 
clusion after going through 
a list of things, both shallow 
and profound, he has ad- 
mired throughout his life. 

“Ah but now that I am 
older / It’s mercy that I 
admire most” 

Jon Brooks’s Delicate 
Cages: it’s a good 7un. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Hat Check Girl 
Six Bucks Shy (Gallway Bay Music) 

At first listen, Hat Check 
Girl sound like a cross 
between *80s Leonard Co- 
hen and Kate Bush. Annie 
Gallup’s smoky song-speak- 
singing warms your soul 
like two fingers of whiskey. 
Opening track August Sin 
stretches out like a stray cat 
wandering the streets late 
into the summer night. 

Getaway Car is a lusty 
narrative-duet where Peter 
Gallway conjures up his in- 
ner Lou Reed. Seductive and 
slow, the couple shines when 
singing together. Gallway’s 
solo Six Bucks Shy lacks 
Gallup’s sensuality. Mercury 
returns with an ethereal ser- 
enade of the seduction of an 
androgynous woman shed- 
ding her dress, an invitation 
to her new lover. 

Hat Check Girl get 
bookish with City Lights, 
mentioning iconic writers 
Jack Kerouac and Sylvia 


Plath, plus What Hemingway 
Said, a conversation with 
the literary giant. The best 
writing advice comes in 
song form: Leave Most Of It 
Out. Instead of questioning, 
take a trip to nostalgia-ville 
with Remember, a gorgeous 
duet and one of the album’s 
strongest cuts, a musing of 
the mind’s impression of 
memory. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Dale Watson and 
the Texas Two 
The Sun Sessions (Red House Records) 

Fate has a curious way of 
turning what at first looks 
like a colossal cock-up into a 
serendipitous opportunity. 

Dale Watson thought he 
was booked into a club in 
Memphis, TN, for a gig 
but as the date approached 
found out he’d been usurped 
by a DJ. Turning a bad 
situation into, as he says, 
lemonade, he called Sun 
Studios to see if they had an 
opening on that day and they 
pencilled him in. 

En route from Texas, Wat- 
son quickly wrote several 
songs to complement others 
he had in the can. With time 
tight in the studio, the band 
laid down the tracks often in 
one take after just one run- 
through. 

The result is a wonderful, 
14-track album of original 
rockabilly-inspired gems, the 
longest clocking in at 2:45. 
The spontaneity is palpable, 
drawing essence from the 
walls of the storied studio, 
channelling Johnny and E]- 
vis and Jerry Lee and Carl. 

Watson must be sick of 
the comparison by now but 
he sounds remarkably like 
a young Johnny Cash, with 
just a hint of Waylon Jen- 
nings, without the mawkish 
taint of a tribute act. The 


Texas Two are Chris Crepps 
(upright bass, backing vocals) 
and Mike Bernal (snare, back- 
ing guitar). 

— By Doug Swanson 


The Waterboys 
An Appointment With Mr. Yeats 
(Proper Records) 

Holy crap! Mike Scott contin- 
ues to write and play as if it was 
1986 and this new record stands 
musically somewhere between 
his big music of A Pagan Place 
and the glorious folk-rock of 
Fisherman’s Blues, That he 
hasn’t moved on (much) from 
these landmark works is not 
such a badthing, I suppose, but 
there are moments on An Ap- 
pointment With Mr.Yeats where 
you do feel ever-so-slightly 
embarrassed for him, Still,some 
great songs here, with lyrics 
drawn from the poetry of W, 
B.Yeats. September 1913 is 
a taut, muscular rocker with 
some scorching“ fuzz fiddle” 
courtesy of longtime Scott-col- 
laborator, Steve Wickham.7he 
Hosting of the Shee is similarly 
panoramic rock, while Sweet- 
Dancer takes a gentler, more 


romantic tack (bringing to mind 


Mike Scott 


Dexy’sMidnight Runners, for 
some reason). Credit to Scott 
for matching Yeats’ words to 
some very sympathetic musi- 
cal settings. An Appointment 
probably won’t win over many 
new fans, but if you’ve enjoyed 
TheWaterboys in the past you’ ll 
probably find much to like. 

— By Richard Thornley 


David Woodhead 
David Woodhead’s Confabulation 
(Independent) 

You’ve probably never heard 
of David Woodhead but you’ ve 
heard him. He has appeared on 
literally hundreds of albums, 
backing up such artists as Stan 
Rogers, James Keelaghan, 
Oliver Schroer and Don Ross, 
mostly on fretless electric bass, 
although he plays many instru- 
ments, 

On the second instrumental 
disc under his name, Wood- 
head’s composing chops come 
through loud and clear, This is 
complex, orchestrated music, 
complete with unusual time 
signatures, backed by the stellar 
Confabulation on violin, saxo- 
phone, guitar, piano and drums, 
There’s a lot to absorb, but the 
melodies get embedded in your 
head after a few listens, 

Some might call it jazz, and 
several tracks are reminiscent 
of Weather Report, But Wood- 
head has a grasp of so much of 
the world’s music that no two 
tracks sound the same, 

Despite all the talent, the 
Confab doesn’t take itself 
over-seriously, Cedric Smith, 
Woodhead's actor/poet friend 
from the Perth County Con- 
spiracy days, contributed two 
beat poems, Coffeehouse Days 
will make you laugh to hear 
homage to the days when “great 
herds of metaphor and simile, 
the wild packs of stanzas, 
roamed across the plains of the 
Ferlinghetti.” 

— By Mike Sadava 


Jeff Bridges 


Old 97’s 


The Grand Theatre - Volumes One & Two 
(New West Records) 

The upbeat, feel-good, alt- 
country/pop of the Old 97’s is 
always worth listening to, They 
write solid songs with clever 
lyrics and this one-two knock- 
out punch of their latest double 
foray is no exception, 

There are themes in common 
between the two discs, Drink: 
whether it’s an ersatz drink- 
ing song like Let The Whiskey 
Take The Reins, or the real 
thing (complete with yodelling) 
in White Port, or the despair 
of Visiting Hours, Place: see 
the clever use of the tune and 
phrasing from Bob Dylan’s 
Desolation Row to make a 
this-place-is-hell put down song 
in Champaign, IL, or nostalgia 
in Manhattan, Their ode to the 
mindset which is A State Of 
Texas is a classic, which pretty 
much references every previous 
lone star ballad ever written, 
Novels; the writer's girlfriend’s 
in Love Is What You Are and 
the one he’s writing in his sleep 
in Ivy, Trains; see Please Hold 
On While The Train Is Moving 
and I’m a Trainwreck, 


Front man and main lyricist 
Rhett Miller and relief singer 
and bassist Murry Hammond 
are both in fine voice, There’s 
plenty of Ken Bethea’s stag- 
gered march guitar lines and 
the whole thing is propelled at 
a good clip by Philip Peeples’s 
clockwork drumming, 

Volume 2 may have a slight 
edge over Volume / but they’re 
both pretty damn good, It’s 
always a good year when these 
guys put out a disc and this 
fall we get a triple dose what 
with Miller’s solo disc, The 
Interpreter Live At The Largo, 
coming out, too, Fine stuff, 

~ By Barry Hammond 


Jeff Bridges 
Jeff Bridges (Blue Note) 

It’s hard not to see Jeff 
Bridges’s country disc as an 
outgrowth of his acting work 
as the boozy, broken-down 
singer Bad Blake in the film 
Crazy Heart (2009), Six of the 
songs on the disc are by the 
same writers as the film score: 
three by John Goodwin, two 
by Stephen Bruton and one 
co-written with the film score’s 
producer, T Bone Burnett, who 
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also produces this disc. Hav- 
ing said that, the disc is not 
without its charms. Bridges 
has a mellow, older man’s 
tenor voice, which seems 
lived in and sincere (even if 
you still suspect he’s acting 
a character rather than being 
strictly himself). 

In that, he’s somewhat akin 
to what Robert Duvall did in 
Tender Mercies (1983). Bur- 
nett is too good a producer, 
though, not to make sure 
the disc has musical quality. 
Besides the solid presence 
of Bridges’s character voice, 
there’s solid musicianship 
by the likes of Marc Ribot 
on guitar, session players 
Keefus Ciancia (keyboards), 
Russ Pahl (pedal steel), 
Dennis Crouch (bass) and 
Jay Bellerose (drums), 
Burnett himself and a few 
others on electric guitar, and 
backing vocals by Roseanne 
Cash and Sam Phillips. It’s 
a shimmering, dreamy, at- 
mospheric disc that conjures 
up visuals from another film 
that doesn’t actually exist 
but could if Bridges decided 
to make it. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Piers Faccini 
My Wilderness (Six Degrees) 

Piers Faccini calls out to 
the darkness and gets No 
Reply. Lyrically existen- 
tial, Faccini’s soothing 
voice layered with Patrick 
Watson’s back vocals, cello 
and double bass makes for 
an impressive opening track. 
The Beggar and the Thief 
is a curious little number, 
subtly dramatic and moving 
with a fluttering trumpet 
solo, twinkling dulcimer and 
striking violin strings. Fac- 
cini delivers a story of two 
characters with craftsman- 
ship and skill. 


With every song, there’s 


an element of romanticism. 
Dark and daunting, A New 
Morning is a haunting start 


to a new day. While rattling 
chains keep the beat, Fac- 
cini hones his inner Creole 
musician. Call-and-response 
gang vocals, soaring strings 
and rhythmic dynamics, 
How Long leaves listeners 
wishing the song would 
never end. 

Every song on this album, 
which offers an array of 
musical genres, is a lush 
orchestral arrangement of 
sonic alchemy, rich with 
instrumentation. My Wilder- 
ness is an incredibly dense 
and bewildering experience. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Treasa Levasseur 
Broad (independent) 

Treasa Levasseur says the 
album title describes the 
influence of the many blues 
and R&B musicians she has 
played with, and they’re all 
on this album. With four 
backup bands, four producers 
and three studios, broad cer- 
tainly describes her approach. 
With the likes of Steve Marri- 
ner and Monkeyjunk, Ken 
Whiteley, Raoul and the Big 
Time and her own band led 
by David Baxter, there are 
many sounds here—horn sec- 
tions, lots of harmonica, even 
Levasseur’s accordion—and 
grooves from slow blues to 
blistering funk. 

But it is also unified by 
Levasseur’s ballsy voice, 
thoughtful songwriting and 
keyboard playing. It comes 
off as influenced by the 
blues and R&B, but slightly 
out of both boxes. There are 
echoes of Bonnie Raitt here, 
especially on Still Got Love, 
but that’s a good thing. This 
“old school dame” has a 
great future. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Talking Music 

by Holger Petersen 

ISBN: 978-1-55483-033-6 / Insomniac Press / Paperback / 326 pages 
$19.95 


While it’s a cliché to say a book is 
long overdue, this one really is. Holger 
Petersen is the head of Stony Plain Re- 
cords, one of Canada’s longest surviv- 
ing independent record companies, one 
of the founders of the Edmonton Folk 
Music Festival, and a veteran radio 
broadcaster. 

His weekly show on CBC Radio, 
Saturday Night Blues, has been entertain- 
ing and informing listeners for more than 
25 years and his Natch’l Blues program 
on CKUA radio in Alberta has aired for 
more than 40 years. If anyone has some- 
thing to say about blues and roots music 
it’s Petersen. 

There’s also that famous expression 
that “writing about music is like dancing 
about architecture.” It’s been attributed 
to several people: Frank Zappa, Elvis 
Costello, Hunter S. Thompson and others 
(my vote is for Zappa; it’s the kind of 
original and humorous thing he’d say). 
Richard Flohil, the Toronto-based, publi- 
cist and music promoter, puts that one to 
rest in the book’s introduction: 

“Writing about music, in fact, illumi- 
nates the joy we feel when we hear it, it 
tells us about the people who wrote and 
performed it, and it places the music in 
the contexts in which it was created and 
performed.” He goes on to say that talking 
about music, “is the way people who love 
music get other people to join the discus- 
sion, lead listeners in new directions, help 
them discover new music, and remind 
them of the great music of the past.” 

Holger Petersen is definitely one of 
those people. In his modest way, Petersen 
puts the focus not so much on himself 
as by letting musicians and record-mak- 


Books 


ers speak for themselves, albeit lead and 
directed by his well-researched and intel- 
ligent questions. The book is a series of 
interviews with key musical figures who 
have profoundly impacted and influenced 
blues and roots music today, which, it 
can be argued, influenced every other 
type of current music, from jazz and rock 
‘n’ roll to pop. 

The interviews are structured to reflect 
Petersen’s personal journey through the 
music: starting with the so-called British 
Invasion of pop and rock in the ’60s (Bill 
Wyman of the Rolling Stones, Long John 
Baldry, Eric Burdon, Mick Fleetwood 
and Chris Barber) and tracing the origi- 
nators of the songs, who these musicians 
admired, back into earlier history (Alan 
Lomax, Sam Phillips, Ike Turner, Rosco 
Gordon, Jay McShann, David (Honey- 
boy) Edwards) and ending with artists 
who were important to Stony Plain 
Records (Maria Muldaur, Bonnie Raitt, 
Leon and Eric Bibb, Duke Robillard, Ian 
Tyson, Jeff Healey, Lucinda Williams), 
and a couple of key figures who are 
beyond labels or categories (namely Ry 
Cooder and Mavis Staples). 

These interviews are not only impor- 
tant to preserve and document artists’ 
stories that would otherwise have been 
lost to time and obscurity, but are lively, 
interesting and entertaining as hell. To 
hear Ry Cooder talk about racial mixture 
in post-war Los Angeles or the reasons 
records sound the way they do is some of 
the most interesting text I’ve read in the 
past year. 

Likewise Eric Burdon on listening to 
classical music with Jimi Hendrix, Leon 
and Eric Bibb on Rev. Martin Luther 
King and the civil rights movement, Jay 
McShann describing why his nick- 
name is Hootie, Duke Robillard on the 
recording history of his dog, or Lucinda 
Williams on how one of her Folkways 
tracks wound up on the soundtrack of a 
porno film. 

These are terrific interviews and great 
reading for any fan of blues and roots 
music. It’s an equally entertaining, re- 
warding, and important volume compiled 
by a smart guy who’s been in the thick 
of the music industry his whole life. A 
really fine read. 

— By Barry Hammond 
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Le premier album, éponyme, des 
franc-tireurs musicaux The Barr 
Brothers évoque le meilleur de la 
scéne musicale unique de Montréal. 
Jason Schneider a écouté leur his- 
toire. Traduit par Jane Ehrhardt. 


omment deux fréres originaires 

de Rhode Island sont-il par- 

venus a faire parler d’eux a ce 
point dans le milieu musical montréalais? 
Attribuez-en le mérite 4 un étrange coup 
de dés! Les efforts que Brad Barr, Andrew 
Barr et leur groupe The Slip ont déployé 
pour traverser la frontiére qui les séparait 


du nord n’ont eu pour effet que de leur 
faire frdler le désastre : le bar a pris feu en 
plein spectacle. Un mal pour un bien, c’est 


en attendant sur la rue que les pompiers 
éteignent l’incendie qu’ Andrew a rencontré 
la femme qui allait devenir sa femme, aprés 
qu’il l’ait courtisée de maniére tenace et 
obstinée pendant un an. 

Le mariage a obligé Andrew a déménager 
a Montréal et comme aucun d’eux ne vou- 


entretenaient depuis toujours, Brad n’a pas 
eu besoin d’étre convaincu pour le suivre. 
Prenons un raccourci et rejoignons les Barr 
Brothers en 2011, ot ils sont mainten- 

ant connus en tant que groupe et ont sorti 
un premier album éponyme renversant, 

qui méle leur folk-blues rocailleux 4 une 
expérimentation audacieuse, qui caractérise 
la scéne montréalaise depuis la derniére 
décennie. 

Bien que les fréres se soient tapé 
eux-méme la majeure partie de 
l’instrumentation et de la production, on ne 
manque pas de reconnaitre sur cet album 
les traits distincts de Montréal. Plusieurs 
chansons ont été peaufinées en studio par 
Howard Bilerman, fan d’ Arcade Fire, et 
Jace Lasek, du groupe Besnard Lakes, 
mais |’arme secréte des fréres Barrs est 
bel et bien Sarah Pagé, qui a été invitée a 
se joindre au groupe aprés que les Barrs 
l’aient entendu pratiquer la harpe dans un 
appartement voisin. Le son de la harpe 
vient s’ajouter 4 un son qui s’engouffre 


lait rompre la connexion musicale qu’ ils 
| 


Le Quartier Francais 


sans effort dans la fragilité de Nick Drake 
pour aboutir a un rock primaire a la Black 
Keys. Andrew, qui s’occupe principalement 
des percussions, est trés heureux d’avoir 
finalement la chance de présenter ce son a 
un public plus large, aprés des années de 
labeur. 

« On se sent comme des étudiants de 
premiére année en ce moment », com- 
mente-t-il au téléphone tout en conduisant 
la camionnette de tournée dans les environs 
de Seattle. « Une nuit, on va jouer dans un 
bar louche, le lendemain ga va étre dans un 
théatre. On vit toutes sortes de nouvelles 
expériences, c’est vraiment cool. Le groupe 
inclut une bonne dose d’expérimentation, 
alors on apprend vraiment a adapter les 
chansons a n’importe quelle situation, on 
suit le mouvement. On découvre que pour 
y arriver, il faut arréter de vouloir tout 
contréler et commencer a se nourrir de 
l’énergie de la salle. » 

Depuis la naissance de leur nouveau 
groupe, les Barrs vont de découverte en 
découverte et Andrew reconnait qu’ils ne 
savaient pas exactement a quoi leur album 
ressemblerait quand ils ont commencé a 
enregistrer. « Quand Brad et moi avons 
déménagé 4 Montreal, nous ne connaissions 
personne et tout ce que nous voulions, 
c’était un endroit pour écrire et pratiquer. 
Nous avons déniché une petite piéce dans 
un édifice prés du mont Royal et peu a 


peu, nous avons commencé a rencontrer 
une communauté fantastique de musiciens. 
Brad écrivait beaucoup de chansons en 
rapport avec les gros changements que 
nous avions tous deux introduit dans nos 
vies en déménageant a 30 ans. II nous ar- 
rivait d’inviter des gens a jouer avec nous 
juste pour voir ce qu’il pourraient apporter. 
C’est de cette maniére que nous sommes 
devenus amis avec Sarah et notre joueur de 
basse, Miles Perkin, et l’organiste Andrés 
Vial. Nous ne pensions pas a faire un disque 
jusqu’a ce que d’autres amis nous demandent 
de partir pour une courte tournée avec eux. 
Alors on a rassemblé une dizaine de chan- 
sons, celles qui représentaient le mieux ce 
que nous faisions depuis 2 ou 3 ans, » 

Tel que mentionné plus haut, cette 
période correspond seulement a la derniére 
étape de l’évolution musicale des Barr 
Brothers, qui ont hérité de la fibre musicale 
de leur pére. Cadeau de la providence, ce 
dentiste s’est permis de vivre son fantasme 
rock’n’roll avec ses fils pendant une courte 
période. « Notre pére nous achetait toujours 
des instruments, rapporte Andrew. En fait, 
notre premier groupe, c’était avec lui, on 
jouait des reprises de AC/DC et de ZZ Top. 

« Le frére ainé de notre pére, Ted Barr, 
était le méme genre de musicien blues / 
poéte Beat et tous deux ont eu une influ- 
ence énorme sur nous. Nous habitions en 
banlieue aux Etats-Unis, et c’était simple- 
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ment l’une des choses les plus excitantes 
a faire pour un enfant. Par la suite, Brad et 
moi sommes allés au Collége Berklee a Bos- 
ton et nous avons formé notre groupe The 
Slip. Nous avons présenté des spectacles ici 
et la pendant huit ou neuf ans. II serait juste 
de dire qu’on a la musique dans le sang. » 
The Slip ont connu un succés plutot inté- 
ressant, sorti une demi-douzaine d’albums, 
sont passés a |’émission Late Night with 
Conan O’Brien, ont participé au festival 
Boonaroo en plus de faire la premiére 
partie de My Morning Jacket pendant un 
mois. Toutefois, l’approche indie rock des 
Slip est presque inexistante dans la musique 
des Barr Brothers. Andrew avoue que leur 
nouvelle vie 4 Montréal coincide parfaite- 
ment avec leur quéte d’ inspiration et que le 
timing est excellent pour |’exploration. 


qu’il y avait quelque chose d’authentique et 
d’excitant qui se passait dans cette ville, des 
le moment ou nous y avons mis les pieds il 


y a sept ans, dit-il. Sur le coup, je n’avais 


pas réalisé que j’assistais 4 une renaissance, 
mais il est vite devenu clair pour moi que 
les yeux du rock’n’roll s’étaient posés sur 
cette ville. J’imagine que le plus important 
dans tout cela, c’est qu’on sent qu’il est en 
fait possible d’étre viable en tant qu’artiste. 
Tant de jeunes groupes continuent de reflé- 
ter cet esprit. » 

Bien que le premier album des Barr 
Brothers semble étre l’élément qui ait scellé 
leur union avec Montréal, c’est peut-étre 
arrivé plus t6t en fait : lorsqu’ils ont écrit la 


magnifique chanson Cloud, un hommage a 


Souriante 


2 


“ ba - 
La Bottine 


Se A SO 
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« Nous sentions, sans |’ombre d’un doute, 


Lhasa de Sela, une artiste qui par sa diver- 
sité, représentait peut-étre mieux que qui- 
conque la ville de Montréal, non seulement 
au sein de la culture musicale canadienne, 
mais aussi a l’échelle mondiale. 

« Sarah était une amie proche de Lhasa 
et quand Lhasa a voulu former un nouveau 
groupe, elle nous a demandé de participer 
a moi, Brad et Sarah, rapporte Andrew. 
C’était une personne trés spéciale, elle a 
eu une influence énorme sur nous. Brad 
avait écrit la chanson avant sa mort, comme 
une berceuse pour lui permettre (a lui) de 
s’endormir. Ensuite, nous trouvions appro- 
prié de lui dédier a elle, pour honorer sa fa- 
con de créer des trucs si simples, atteignant 
toutefois une profondeur extraordinaire. 
J’avoue que, s’il y a quelque chose que |’on 
veut de notre musique en ce moment, ce 


serait d’accomplir exactement ¢a. » 


Bo al j 
Laudace des 

La Bottine Souriante revient en force 
avec Appellation d’origine contrdlee 
— un album principalement tradition- 
nel ou les cuivres swing! Ils ont 


redécouvert leur ame, estime Yves 
Bernard. Traduit par Jane Ehrhardt. 


oila presque une décennie qu’on 
attendait ce nouveau disque de 


la Bottine. Presque neuf ans a se 


demander ce qu’il restait du culte depuis le 
départ d’ Yves Lambert et de Michel Bor- 

deleau a la fin de 2002. Tant de temps a se 
demander si I’institution du trad québécois 
pouvait encore se renouveler. Eh bien oui, 
Appellation d’origine contrélée révele de 

fort beaux moments et une démarche plus 
proche des racines. C’est encore la Bottine 
avec ses éclatements de cuivres, mais aussi 
une nouvelle cellule de musiciens trad qui 


occupe de la place. 


Résumons la derniére décennie. Fin 2002, 


Bébert quitte la formation avec fracas 
et Michel Bordeleau, un autre pilier, se 
retire également. Les démissionnaires sont 


remplacés par Eric Beaudry et Pierre-Luc 


Dupuis qui ne sont pourtant pas les derniers 


venus dans le créneau de la musique tra- 
ditionnelle. Les médias québécois traitent 
la nouvelle avec éclat. La Bottine est-elle 
devenue une simple institution sans 4me? 
Un groupe hommage? 

Par la suite, le violoneux David Bou- 
langer succéde a André Brunet. Tous deux 
sont parmi la creme de leur génération. 
Puis, le contrebassiste Régent Archam- 
bault passe le flambeau a Francois Marion, 
spécialiste de musique pop et pourtant issu 


d’une grande famille de musiciens de Saint- 


Come, la capitale de la musique tradition- 
nelle québécoise. 


Vers la fin de la décennie, Pierre-Luc 


Dupuis décide de se consacrer davantage au 


groupe De temps Antan, alors que Benoit 
Bourque, joyeux luron, vieux routier et 
multi instrumentiste connu entre autres 
avec Eritage et le Vent du Nord, s’améne 


dans la Bottine. Ne manquait que Jean- 
Francois Gagnon-Branchaud, chanteur, 


violoniste, guitariste et podorythmiste, pour 


compleéter la reconstruction d’un groupe 
qui a connu plus de bas que de hauts depuis 
la parution de J’ai jamais tant ri, le plus 
récent disque paru en 2003. 

« Nous avions fait paraitre ce disque 
trop rapidement apres le départ d’ Yves et 
de Michel», résume Jocelyn Lapointe, le 
trompettiste et gérant de la Bottine. « A 
ce moment, on n’était pas un vrai band. 
Ca prend du temps pour trouver le bon 
mélange de sonorités, se comprendre |’un 
autre, connaitre les forces et les faiblesses 
de chacun. A partir de 1A, on s’est dit qu’on 


ne referait plus les choses aussi vite. Puis 


juste comme le groupe s’en venait bien, 


d’autres changements sont arrivés ». 

Le noyau actuel du groupe parait bien 
équilibré: onze membres répartis en deux 
cellules a peu prés égales de musiciens qui 
proviennent soit de la tradition ou des mu- 
siques pop jazz. De quoi assurer la relance: 
« Le titre Appellation d'origine contrélée 
veut dire que tu as un produit fait ici. Alors 
pour nous, c’est une fagon de certifier que 
la Bottine, on est de retour et fiers de notre 
produit», explique Jocelyn. 

Un retour vers le terroir: « On est plus 
proches des racines que dans J’ai jamais 
tant ri et c’est ce qu’on voulait faire. C’est 
str qu’il y a toujours les cuivres, notre 
fagon a nous, notre sauce plus moderne, 
mais le choix des piéces est vraiment plus 
traditionnel». Et il y a les chanteurs qui 
viennent avec les chansons. On a peut- 
étre enfin trouvé la bonne formule pour 
remplacer Bébert: trois chanteurs au lieu 
dun et trois maniéres de chanter. Benoit 
Bourque, qui occupe beaucoup de place 
en scéne en interprétant plusieurs clas- 
siques de la Bottine, met en évidence son 
cété rigolo dans Chus Chatouilleux, alors 
qu’Eric Beaudry et Jean-Francois Gagnon- 
Branchaud interpretent plus de pieces sur 
le disque. 

«La voix de Jean-Francois est un mélange 
du timbre plus aigu d’ Yves Lambert et de 
la rondeur d’ André Marchand. C’est un 
vrai chanteur qui chante a gorge déployée 
dans la cuisine», explique Jocelyn. Quant 
4 Eric, qui se fait également valoir dans 
De Temps Antan ou avec son frére Simon 
du Vent du Nord, c’est a la fois le col- 


lecteur et le chansonnier, naturellement 


disposé a la complainte et aux chansons 
plus tristes. «Chaque chanson correspond 
bien a la personnalité des chanteurs, sauf Le 
gourmand», rigole Jocelyn. Eric y chante: 
«A chaque mets que je touche, je me crois 
l’égal de Dieu». 

Si dans cette piéce, le gros swing des 
Cuivres, caractéristique de la Bottine depuis 
plus de vingt ans, résonne fortement, 
l’ensemble du disque est plus pondéré que 
les précédents. Trompette, trombone et 
saxophone apparaissent le plus souvent par 
petites phrases, parfois a la fagon des Blues 
Brothers, parfois en plus funk a la Tower of 
Power. 

Le bassiste Francois Marion ajoute son 
grain de sel avec une connaissance harmo- 
nique et plusieurs progressions d’ accords. 
On le sent trés complice avec le claviéri- 
ste Pierre Pedro Belisle qui diversifie ses 
instruments plus que jamais. Les vagues 
de B3 sont tres présentes et le Rhodes 
résonne davantage. Le piano peut étre jazz, 
mais souvent plus aéré que dans les autres 
disques. 

« L’instrument a déja sonné plus latino 
et on ne retrouve cette influence que dans 
Reel a Roland. Mais elle arrive seulement 
aun moment dans la piece, pendant le 
montuno», relate Jocelyn. Il reste toutefois 
quelques teintes de musiques du monde 
dans les arrangements. Deux pieces sont 
ponctuées par le txalaparta, formidable in- 
strument de percussion boisé, emblématique 
de la culture basque, a la fois rythmique et 
mélodique, dont le son rappelle le marimba 
de |’ Afrique australe, gracieuseté des com- 
peres du groupe Oreka TX. 

Il y a aussi ces riches harmonies vocales 
dans Mon pére: mélange de musique a 
capella, de choeur autonome, d’harmonies 
sous les réponses, de turluttes et de bour- 
dons. «Quand la basse entre la-dedans, 
ca devient comme un didgéridou. C’est 
l’influence de notre tournée en Australie. 
On s’inspire aussi des Charbonniers», 
précise Jocelyn. 

Quoi d’autre dans ce nouvel album? Le 
sautillement trés funky de la basse des les 
premieres notes, la complicité de deux vio- 
loneux de haut niveau, du folk plus intime 
méme sous le reel, une richesse de réper- 
toire et surtout, une ame forte retrouvée. La 
Bottine est enfin de retour. 

La Bottine souriante : Appellation 


d'origine contrélée, Borealis. 


Le Quartier Francais 


Michael Jerome Browne 
The Road Is Dark (Borealis ) 


Le ton macabre est perceptible dés qu’on 
feuillette le livret du CD : des silhouettes 
de guitaristes se découpent sur une forét 
post-infernale éclairée par la pleine lune, 
des arbres désséchés et des assomoirs 
emplissent le ciel, une automobile sinistre 
roule, l’air menagant, sur une route perdue. 
Les themes abordés completent bien 
l’imagerie : les ruptures, la mort d’une 
mere, les cimetiéres, l’alcool, la dépen- 
dance, les manifestations violentes et bien 
sir, la mort — assez standard pour un album 
blues. Les accompagnements simples 
— percussions de base, harmonica, banjo, 
violon, planche a laver — servent a mettre 
en valeur le talent exceptionnel de Browne 
4 la guitare. Electrique, acoustique, dobro, 
en jouant avec des guitares variées, toutes 
passées en revue dans le livret compris 
dans l’album, MJB exhibe 1’étendue de ses 
connaissances. Sa démonstration révéle 
importance de chaque note et exploite 
pleinement le potentiel de chacune. 

L’album contient 14 chansons, dont 
environ la moitié sont co-écrites avec 
sa femme; les autres reprennent des airs 
appartenant au domaine public. Cette 
performance de virtuose donnera certaine- 
ment satisfaction aux anciens comme aux 
nouveaux fans. 

— Par Doug Swanson 


— Traduit par Véronique G.-Allard 
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Tony Montague 


Tony Montague argues folk festivals 
aren’t cool places for young people 

who like te dance. Music and dance 

should not be kept apart at festivals. 
“Folk music is so much more than 


something listened to by a bunch 


of people sitting on a lawn, politely 


applauding,” says he. 


0 tell people at an outdoor festival 

not to dance in front of a dance 

band is absurd. To deprive artists 
who play for dancing as well as listening of 
the energy they get from seeing eager fans 
in front of them moving to their music is a 


loss for everyone. 
This summer at the Vancouver Folk 


Music Festival I was part of an immensely 


long and joyous conga line, or rather a 


series of conga lines that instantaneously 


formed when Congolese-born singer 
Ricardo Lemvo took the main stage and 


launched into an irresistible soukous beat. 
It was the last night of an event sadly af- 
fected by weather and the interweaving rib- 
bons of revellers were a beautiful expres- 
sion of appreciation by fans who’d braved 
the elements and wanted to celebrate with 


music intended to raise people’s spirits. 


The moment was literally uplifting, though 
understandably not everyone participated 


in that way. 


My line paused while weaving through 
the little low forest of chairs, and a guy in 
a wet poncho uttered with contempt, ““Why 


can’t you show more self-control?” My 
answered, but clearly he was not. 


ver’s Latino community who had come 
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gob was smacked. “I hope you’re joking,” I 


Earlier a group of people from Vancou- 


The Opinion Page 


down to party to Colombian band La 33 got 
into some awkward exchanges with security 
volunteers doing their job and festival-goers 
who had staked out the area immediately 

in front of the stage early in the morning, 
and were very unhappy not to be able to sit 
unperturbed on their sizeable piece of tem- 
porary real estate. After being repeatedly 
yelled at to sit down, one of the dancers 
responded loudly, “I am a Colombian and in 
my country it is an insult to the musicians 
to stay seated.” 

There’s something seriously wrong here. 
It’s now become a tradition at Canadian 
music festivals for people to grab tarp-size 
tracts of turf in front of the main stage, and 
relegate all dancers to the sidelines from 
which they can barely see the artists. More 
to the point, the artists can barely see danc- 
ers and fans and feed off the energy rather 
than the polite applause of the supine. 

As a consequence word’s been out for a 
while that folk festivals aren’t really cool 
places for people of younger generations 
and of African or Latin culture, who like to 
dance without restrictions. 

Why do the festivals risk giving offence 
to many overseas artists who interpret 
a sedentary audience as being one that 
doesn’t really like the music? And how can 
you reasonably tell fans of an artist that the 
only way he or she can get up anywhere 
remotely close is by getting to the gates in 
the early morning and rushing to stake out a 
claim for the entire evening? 

It’s preposterous, especially when, in 
essence, all that needs to be done is to 
share festival spaces—to allow dancers and 
devoted fans to get close to the stage and 
still give people who, for whatever reason, 
want to remain seated the right to see the 
artists unimpeded, 

There are, of course, various ways to 
do this, and much depends on the specific 
situation for each stage. At the Mission Folk 
Music Festival the main stage is raised a 
little higher than usual and there’s an unde- 
marcated tarp-free area that runs back some 
15 metres from the stage front. It works 
really well, and performers love it, Another, 
even simpler, idea is to have a line, rope 
on the ground or whatever that bisects the 
audience. The left side, or vice versa, is 
only for people sitting down. The right side 
is standing and dancing optional. Or there 
could be two lines running out at 45-degree 


angles from the stage, with dancing on the 
wings but able to get close. 

Music and dance should not be kept 
apart at festivals. They nourish each other 
and always have. At this year’s VFMF the 
Haitian veterans of Ti-Coca and Wanga 
Néges looked radiant at a daytime stage 
when dancers took over the space in front 
of them, but the previous evening, facing 
a sea of picnickers with not a dancer in 
sight, they seemed and sounded like a very 
different band. 

It’s a bit mad, really. Folk music is so 
much more than something listened to by a 
bunch of people sitting on a lawn, politely 
applauding. We often miss the spark that 
ignites great performances for the sake of 
those who think that by rushing onto the 
festival grounds at an hour when no self-re- 
specting music fan is fully operational, they 
have the right to say to others ‘no trespass- 
ing’ for the duration of the evening. 

Is that in the spirit of a folk festival? 
Young people need this music more than 
ever before. We can’t continue to shut them 

out for the sake of an outdated folk festival 
custom of banishing dancers to the sidelines. 

That policy may have worked well at 
the time it was created but times change, 
and with such things as the huge growth of 
world music in the late ’80s and beyond, the 
dance explosion, and the coming of social 
media there’s a need to adapt and diversify. 

Of course nobody wants mass helicopter- 
ing to break out while someone’s launching 
into a long ballad—(although, come to 
think of it...) —or pogoing on the picnic, 
but that isn’t going to happen, anymore 
than having a beer garden is going to lead 
to unruly folk audiences. 

It’s time that dancers are not only toler- 
ated but encouraged, and that fans are able 
to get reasonably close to their favourite 
artists. They’re not trying to be disruptive 
or disrespectful, just responding naturally. 

This is all about openness to ways in 
which different generations and cultures 
do things, and sharing what is, after all—in 
the case of traditional music—a common 
treasury, not the exclusive domain of any 
one group. 

We need to get the music, and the cultural 
values it represents, to as wide an audience 
as possible, and that means more, not less, 
room for dancers, It’s what the artists want 
and most festivals surely need. 
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Of all your choices, enjoying Big Rock responsibly is the best. Bigrockbeer.com =. | 
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Like a fine regional wine, 
aged to perfection! 


(ee LaBottine Appellation d’origine controlée 
Awan La Bottine Souriante continues to amaze 
with their energy, joie de vivre and superb 
musicianship... and as the title suggests, this 
is music that could only be grown in Quebec. 


“The tightest and most exciting 
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